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ABSTRACT 

This courselxsok provides materials for a course to 
teach supervisors to communicate more effectively. The jourse is 
designed to be delivered in six sessions over a 3-week period. Stated 
course objectives for the i^rticipant are as follows: feel more 
comfortable with supervisory communication; understand language as a 
means of action and change; feel more comfortable praising, 
reprimanding, and setting goals; learn to use writing as a management 
tool; and project a more professional image. An introduction suggests 
four writing assignments. A section on manager communication contains 
materials on communication and communication styles. Speaking and 
listening are addressed in topics of the third section: improving 
performance with clear goals, active listening, baSy language, coping 
with criticism, and confrontation. An exercise on coping with 
criticism is provided. Writing is covered in the fourth section 
through these topics; the writing process, purpose and audience, 
drafting strategies, revising and editing, reviewing the writing of 
others, and writing tips. The next section presents six readings for 
the participant; "Communicating in Health Care Settings"; "Why 
Listening's Not as Easy as It Sounds"; "How to Run a Meeting"; 
"Writing on the Job"; "Memos"; and "Keep It Short." The last section 
contains other related materials, such as a sample hospital 
discipline policy, sample hospital performance evaluation and a 
communication skills self-assessment form. (YLB) 
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Session Map 
Communication for Supervisors 



Week One 

Sessiiml: 

Introduction 

What's The Agenda? 

What is a good manager? 

When I think of good supervisor communication... , p. 4 
When I think of bad supervisor communication.... 

Communication Styles, p. 6 

Assignments: 

Read "Communication in a Healthcare Setting," p. 26 

Session 2: 

Discuss reading assigzunent 
Improving Pei&rmance, p. 8 
listening and responding, p. 10-11 
Confrontation and criticism, p. 12-14 
Assignments: 

Read 'listening Isn't Easy," p. 33 

Write Assignment #1 

Week Two 
Sessions: 

Discuss reading and writing 

Panel discussion with hospital supervisors 

Writing performance evaluations 

Assignments: 

Write Assignment #2 (sample on p. 69) 

Read "How to Run a Meeting," p. 35 

Session 4: 

Disci2ss reading and writing 

Writing Process, p. 18 

Purpose and Audience Worksheet, p. 19 

Drafting Strategies, p. 20 

Revise performance evaluation in peer groups 

Examine discipline policy from Personnel Manual, p. 65 

Assignments: 

Write Assignment #3 



Read 'Writing on the Job" (p. 50) and "Memos" (p. 57) 

Week Three 
SessimiS: 

Discuss reading and writing 

Discuss Revising and Editing CheckUst, p. 21 

Discuss Reviewing the Writing of Others, p. 22 

Strategies for Quick Writing, p. 24 

Peer revision of reprimand 

Assignments: 

Read "Keep it Short," p. 62 

Write Assignment #4 

Session 6: 

Discuss reading and writing 
Self evaluations 
Course evaluation 



Whafs the Agenda? 

At the end of this course, participants should: 

D feel more contfortable with supervisory communication 
a understand language as a means (tf action and change 

□ feel more comfortable prai^g, reprimanding and setting goals 

□ learn to use writing as a management tool 
G project a more professional image 

O 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 
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Points to Remember 



Writing Assignments 



Ass^;iimeiit #1 

Write a memo to your manager suggesting a change in pdicy procedure that will 
improve your department Maybe you have an idea for better handling certain 
substances tx for keeping records on incoming calls. The suggestion xnight involve 
medical leave, promoticms, performance appraisals, sdieduling, or overtime. As 
you write the memo, ima^e what information you will need to include to make 
the suggestion appealing to your manager. 

Assignment #2 

Write a performance evaluation for an employee. Be specific about both po^tive 
and negative aspects of the employee's performance. Remember, focus on behavior, 
not on personality. 



Assignment #3 

Write a reprimand for an employee's file. Follow hospital policies. Attend to the 
behavior you want to change, but also try to think about how the reprimand can best 
improve the performance of your employee. 



Assignment #4 

Fill out the communication skills self assessment on pages 76-78. The self- 
assessment should help you identify areas where you do weU and areas that you 
need to improve. Think of the assignment like you did the employee performance 
evaluation. Be prepared to discuss what you discovered in class. 
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Focusing on Communication 



Let's get started by thinking about supervisor communication in a hospital. Think 
about those supervisors and manners you work tmder and those you have 
observed at MMC. Focus on ti\e ways they oommimicate with their staff. Then 
complete the following thoughts: 

When I think of bad supervisor communication, I think of ... . 



/ 



When I think of good supervisor communication, I think of 
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Speaking vs. Writing 
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Whafs Your Communication Style? 



Conflict sOTietixnes arises when you are trying to discuss a proWem with someone 
who has a different communication style than you da Each person has her own way 
of commimicating that makes her fieel comfortable When someone who is action- 
oriented is having a discussion with someone who is idea-oriented, there can be 
conflict The action-oriented person wants to do something; she will push for some 
Idnd of action. The idea-oriented person likes to consider things, to think about 
options. Tlie idea-oriented person will tend to fed rushed vflxen trying to solve 
problems while the acticHi-oriented person will feel frustrated because the 
conversation never seems to get anything accomplished. 



Action-oriented Communicators 

• Lef s get it done, move ahead. Whaf s the bottom line? 

• Direct, impatient, decisive, quick, energetic. 

• Short attention span, tend to interrupt, hate small talk. 

• Body language and vocal cues tend to be accurate. 



Idea-oriented Communicators 

• Lef s try something new. Consider this possibility. 

• Full of ideas, provocative, difficult to imderstand. 

• Like to challenge others, hate rules and regulations. 

• Nonverbal cues and vocal cues vary; when gathering ideas, they 
like to be alone and may be withdrawn. When promoting ideas, 
their energy increases. 



People-oriented Communicators 

• What do we need? How do people feel? What do people believe? 
Lef s form a team. Lef s form a committee. 

• Spontaneous, empathetic subjective, hate procedures and rules that 
fail to con^der people as individuals. 

• Body language tends to be open and their voices varied. 
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Fzocess-orieiited Commuiiicatois 

• Whafs the procedure? l^splaiv set goate, analyze. Is there a po^ 
statement? 

• Systematic^ patient, lo^cal, unemotional, cautious. 

• Long attention span, hates off-the-cuff reactions. 

• Of fer minimal body language and vocal cues. 

Which communication type are you? How about the people dose to you? Write 
down a conflict you had reooitly; could it have been because of different 
communication styles? BxplaSn why. Are there any people (withhold the names to 
protect the innocent) that you consistently have difficulty with? Could this be the 
root of the problem? 
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Improving Performance with Clear Goals 



Many employees onnplaiii that they are never sure exactly what they are supposed 
to be doing. Sometimes they evoi axgue titat managers are purposefully unclear 
about directicms so they ^ey have reason to fault workers idienev^r it*s 
convenient. The same employees often daim that thdr performance is only 
lecogni^ if they make a mistake; they aigue that they can't get betta because they 
never know whoi they are doing son^thing right It doesn't matter if the 
asnplaints are accurate or not; if anployees feel they are adrift in their 
respondbOities, thexe is no chance f£ey will be efficient and productive with their 
time. 

The best way to avdd tfiis confusion is to be as dear as possible about what you 
want Take the time to ecplain what you expect; ask questions to make sure the 
worker understands what's expected; ask the worker ii he has any questions or 
suggestions. As strange as it sounds, improving a worker's po-fcarmance often 
means nothing mm than clearly expressing your expectations. Most employees 
want definite direction. 

Here are some simple suggestions that will help improve performance: 
Set Goals 

We know that these suggestions will take some time, but we believe making 
communication as dear as possible will increase productivity, and save you time in 
the long run. 

1. Meet with eadi of your workers and dedde what good performance looks like in 
your setting. It's important that both of you are spedfic. 

Z Make a list of goals that rdate specifically to improving or maintaining good 
performance. We fed it is best to write these goals down -the shorter and more 
precise, the better - and then give the employee a copy. 

3. Explain to the employee tiiat you expect him to re^ew his goals every month to 
make sure that he is accomplishing what the two of you agreed upon. As a 
manager you need to read your copy of the goals to remind yourself of the 
agreement. 

Ffiiise People for Accomplishing Goals 

One of the things tiiat can be frustrating at a job is feeling that the boss is waiting for 
you to make a mistake Positive reinforcement is more valuable than yelling at 
someone and nuning your own day in the process, so learn to pay attention to 
peq>le when they do things that right 

1. Make it a habit to praise people as they are doing a good work. Don't wait until 
the yearly evaluation wli^ it's a faint memory. It's important to be specific, not 

just "good job," but something like 1 like tiie way you . It shows you are 

thinking about your work." 
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Z Get your isnployee used to the idea that good b^vior means being praised 
regulariy. 

3. Don't be afraid to express how good t}»ir bdiavior makes you feel, and how it 
helps the hospital accnnplish its larger mission. Encourage the worker to 
continue. 

4. Make physical contact with the employee if it's comfortable. Make eye conUct, 
shake their hand, touch an arm or a shoulder. 

Make them feel good about doing good work These people wiU hdp you k)ok good 
so don't be afraid to spread some of that around. 

Reprimand 

Ihings don*t always go as planned and everyone makes a mistakes. However, your 
onployee has a right to know that you recognize when he is not living up to his 
part of the bargain. Use ti^ die reprimand as a way to get the employee back on 
track. 

1. Make s\ire to reprimand the worko: immediately. The yearly evaluation is too 
late. Be specific and don't get personal. As a manager, you are concerned with 
non-pioductive behaviors. Make sure that you explain how the behavior makes 
you led. 

Z Get your employee used to the idea that bad behavior yields a reprimand. 

3. Allow yourself to encourage ccnrect behavior by praising examples of past gcx)d 
behavior. This is sometimes tough because you will be angry, but it's important 
to reinforce the pattern that good behavior receives praise, while bad behavior 
receives a reprimand. 

4. The reprimand is the punishment, so don't start a cold war. When the 
reprimand is over, don't hold it against the employee. Give him a chance to 
prove himself. 

You should reprimand less than you praise; otherwise, it will lose its impact on 
your employees. Remember, a reprimand is supposed to guide bad behavior back to 
good behavior. Be firm, but g^tle. Assume once you've given a reprimand that the 
problem is over-imless the employee proves you wrong. An employee will respond 
positively to your confidence. 
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Active Listening 

We tend not to value list^iing because it seems so ordinary and easy. Everybody 
knows how to listen, c»r so we think. But that is not really true. 

Active listening is doing two things that managers often forget: 

•listening to understand how the speaker feels 

•listening to find out about the ^tuation 
It is important to listen with the prq^er frame of mind. Do you aUow yourself to 
argue silently with the speako-, or discount a person because their conversation style 
annoys you? Try to see the ^tuation from ihe speak^'s point of view. 

Bdow are some of the principles ol good active listening: 

Be alert and attentive 

Try not to let your mind v^mder. It takes concentration to listen. Use yoiu* body- 
your posture, your eyes, your hands, your face-to show you are really listening. 

Qear your mind of banieis 

If you are in conversation with someone you dislike, there is a strong tendency 
to react by not listening to her. In SOTie i<dtuations, you may be too ready to blame 
other people in ti\e hc^ital; in others you may want to rush to the defense of 
your co-workers. Monitor your own reacticms and guard against becoming 
defensive or critical. 

Don*t be put off by emotional words or ideas. 

Strong emotions can be frightening, and they can block problem solving. If you 
let people express their ^notions, then you can erase the block and get down to 
business. 

An employee may want a problem solved, but he may also want to express his 
frustration. If you try to ignore his emotions, he feels like his needs are not being 
met He may keep trying to get you to acknowledge his frustration instead of 
moving to a solution. Even if you manage to solve his problem, he may go away 
imsatisfied because he feds like you did not really listen. 

Don*t assume 

It's easy to assume that you know the answer to a qu{*stion before the employee 
gets it out of her mouth. After all, you've heard it all a million times. But this is 
a sure way to get into trouble. Don't assiune you know what someone wants- 
listen for new information. 

If you are not sure you imderstand, ask qu^tions to darify. When you think you 
do understand, paraphrase what the other person is saying and watch for her 
confirmation. 

Obsove yourself next time you listen to someone. Are you bdng active, or do you 
need some practice? 
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Body Language 



Some of the most important communication takes place without words- 
through your body language. Using opoi body language, nodding your head 
or saying "uh-huh," reassures the speaker ^t you are listening. Qosed body 
language, like folding your arms or looking at ihs dock, can make the speaker 
feel shut out 

Here^s a list of body cues. Think about which ones you use. 



Open 

1. Facing the sp^dcer ixist^d of 
sitting at an angle. 

2. Leaning toward the speaker. 

3. Smiling or showing the 
appropriate expres^on. 

4. Mirroring the speaker's body 
language- 

5. Maintaining a comfortable body 
posture. 

6. Nodding your head. 

7. Keeping the right distance 
between you and the speaker; 
3-4 feet for interviewing. 

8. Animated facial expression. 

9. Making eye contact. 

10. Touching the speaker, if 
appropriate. 



Qosed 

1. Being poker-faced csr showing 
no fadal expressions. 

Z Leaning away from the speaker . 

3. Avoiding eye contact; looking 
around the room. 

4. Being too dose or too far away 

from the speaker. 

5. Folding your arms as if to shut 
out the speaker. 

6. Tapping a pen or pendl. 

7. Looking at forms, writing or 
engaging in any other activity 
while the speaker is talking. 

8. Looking at your watch. 



ERIC 
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Coping wifh Criticism 



The problem with criticism, whether it comes iirom an employee or a boss, is that 
hits us so dose to where we live: in our egos. We have sp«it a lilietime creating an 
image for ourselves; when someone criticizes, they are often telling us that we are 
not bdng pmrdved tl» way we want to be. So criticism can hurt But that doesn't 
mean we can't cope with it as managers. 

Criticism is often one of two Uiings: 

•a sign that somecme needs some attention €s reassurance 
•good information that can make you better at what you do 

The trick is sorting the annplaint from the infoimaticm. Bcdng an active listener 

during evoi the most severe critiques will give the critic the attention he needs and 

give you infi^rmation you nUght need as a manager. 

Generally when someone is criticizing you or the hospital he is making broad 
statements that are only partially true Gf at all). Your teidency may be to try and 
prove why he are wrong or to justify your actions. This (mly adds fuel to his fire. 
Instead, try directing the discus^on with one of the following techniques. 

Ask for Specifics 

Blanket statements, like "You're being unfair," are hard to answer. You 
are better off inviting the speaker to be more specific, to focus on what 
is really troubling her. Th«i you can start solving that problem. 

Patient: The care in this hospital is tmible. 

Nuise: Can you tell me how it is terrible? 

Patienb My room wasn't pr«^>erly deaned yesterday 
and the nxirse was in too big a hurry. 

The problem stiU deserves prompt attention, but it isn't overwhehning 
any more. Concrete problems can be fixed. 

Your attitude is very important here. You have to be open to finding 
out what is wrong. You may be the one who has to apologize or 
change behaviors. If you aren't willix^ to listen, then don't ask. 

Staff memben You're being unfair. 

Snpervison What do I do that is unfair? 

Staff memben You asdgned Barbara a day off even 
though it wasn't her turn. 
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The supervisor can be d^ensive or assert her authority or maybe admit 
that she made a mistake. Either way, tiiis problem is eader to respond 
to than broad criticism. 

Paraphrase the Speaker's Ideas 

Paraphrasing invites the speato to talk, to get it off his chest and to 
discuss the proldem. It also ends up giving you good information. 

Patient: I can*t believe the way you run ^ hoq;^tal. 
ni never come here again, even if my life depends 
on it 

Nursing Assistant: You sound upset Can you tell me 
the problem? 

Patient: It's tioi my proUem~it*s yours. Tve buzzed sbc 
times and no one answers my call. This is a hell of 
a way to run a hospital 

Nursing Assistant: Ah, I can see why you're upset 
You've been trying to get a nurse to help you. 

Ask for Additional Complaints 

If you ask for additional complaints in a genuinely caring way, the 
speaker will fed your concern. Suddenly the two of you are working 
together; you're not enemies. 

Examples: 

Are there any other ways we could improve our service? 

Is there anything else that bothers you? 

Is there anything else I should do when I give directions? 

Agree with the Speaker 

Using this response makes people nervous at first They're afraid that it 
means they have to agree when people say bad things about the MMC. 
Or they are concerned that admitting fault will make the hospital 
Uable. 

The secret is to pay attention to what you agree to. You probably don't 
want to agree if the patient says: This is the worst hospital Vve ever 
been to. You can agree wi& ^be idea behind it It's frustrating when 
you feel like you're not getting proper care. 

Sometimes you can honestly agree with the whole statemoit. 

Examples: 

I suppose I was being defensive. 

I guess you're right-my behavior was out of line. 



I ^ 
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Coping with Criticism Exercise 



Look at the cUffei«nt types d answen are pos^ble for the following example. 

Criticism: Sometimes I think you don't take me seriously. It smns like euerything I 
say goes in one ear and out the other. 

Responses 

1. Ask lor spedUcs: Td understand what you mean better if you would give me 
some example of when I seem to be igncving you. 

Z Paraphrase: It sounds like you're mad at me because you think Fm Just humoring 
you sometimes so youll stop talking. Is that it? 

3. Ask for more amiplaints: Is it just my not taking you seriously that's upsetting 
you, or is there something else too? 

4. Agree with the speaker. Well, I suppose you're right. Sometimes I don't pay 
attention to what you say, mostly when Tm tired or mad. 

Exercise 1 

Directions: Supply an appropriate phrase for each type of response 

Criticism: J want to complain about favoritism in this department. Ever since 
Charles starting working here, you*ve been ignoring the rest of us.. 

Responses 

1. Ask for specifics: 



Z Paraphrase: 

3. Ask for more complaints: 



4. Agree with the speaker 



I ^ 
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Exei€i8e2 

Directions: Supply an appropriate response to eadi critidsm using each t3rpe ctf 
techidque. All techniques migiht not fed cc»nfbrtaUe for all examples, but try. 

a. Ask for specifics: 

b. ParajAinise: 

c Ask for more complaints: 
d. Agree with the speaker 
Criticising 

Hspanics empfoyees get treated like dirt around here. If I were an Anglo, I wouldn't 
get evaluated so hard. 



rm always being asked to translate for patients. How do you expect me to get all of 
my work done if Tm being interrupted every hour to help someone do their work? 



Why can't I ever get a day off when I \^t it? Elva always gets her way, but you 
never give me miste. 



Why can't you be more helpful? You haven't answered a single one of my 
questions. 
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Confronting 



Hie word confxontation makes people uncomfortable, but confrontation merely 
means dealing witii a problem assertively. There are times whoi it is necessary to be 
ass^ve about a problem wi& a managa or an employee. This is a perfiectiy 
le^tlmate dedsion, if nothing else that you have tried has helped and if you are 
sure of your motives. 

When you confront, your attitude is crudal. A confrontation is not a dramatic scene 
where you point a shaking Bxiga at your rival and yell: You have done me wrong! 
Save that for the movies. The purpose of confronting someone is to acknowledge 
that there seems to be a problen and that you would like to wof k with that person 
to come to a mutually satisfying scdution. Here are some ideas that will help you 
confront constructively. 

Identify the real pioblem 

This is the moment where you take one last look at the situation. Is it 
really a problem you need to discuss or are you trying to make other 
people responsible for your own problems? 

Identify your motives 

Be sure you are confronting to improve the situation and not just 
because you are in the mood to be right. Confrontation is frightening 
both to the person coiUionted and the one who is confronting. Be 
honest about why you are confronting someone. 

Describe the problem situation 

Your goal is to have the person in a receptive frame of mind so the 
problem can be sdved. Avoid accusing the other person or telling her 
that the situation is her problem. "I" language can be really helpful 
here: / am concerned that... 

Describing the behavior that is problematic is less threatening then 
making personal comments. A person's behavior is something that 
can be changed more easily and hence is less threatening to talk about. 

Also try to be tentative in your approach. It is less threatening to say: It 
seems like there is a jnoblem here. Instead of: There is a hig problem 
here. Tentativeness can give the other person an out. She can say: / 
misundersto(^. If your purpose is to solve the problem, instead of 
feeding the need to always be right, then it doesn't matter what she 
says. 

Being specific is helpful. Avoid saying: Ysou aren't doing things right. 
Try: /'m not sure these forms were filed correctly. It gives the two of 
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you something specific to wwk on. Specific problems also will seem 
less overwhdming then Ug general ones. 

Be sensitive to tiie other person's needs 

Being confronted is embarrassing; try to be sensitive to the other 
person's embarrassment Choose when and how you confront 
someone carefully and then do it privately. Try fw a "win-win" 
solution. 

Confronting can change the relationship 

Facing someone with a prcblon can be a good experience for a 
relationship. It can help the two of you communicate better in the 
future. It can also hurt the relationship if the confrontation is too harsh 
or too threatening for the other person to hear. 

Be open to change 

It generally takes two people to create a problem. Say you are angry 
because Nurse Dominguez snaps at you all the time. You snapped back 
a couple of times. Now the two of you barely speak to each other. 

You've dedded to confront her because it is affecting the way you work 
together. In the midst of the conversation, you discover that she is 
short with you because she doesn't like your attitude. This is a turning 
point in the conversation. You can answer with: Yeah, but you were 
rude to me first! This will kill the conversation. 

Alternatively, you might say: J didn*t r&ilize there was a problem. Can 
you tell me what specifically you don't like about my attitude? You 
may discover it is something trivial like you don't say good morning 
when you see her (you'd be amazed at how many people complain 
about that!). Or it may be more serious. To solve the problem, you both 
have to be willing to change. You may have to start saying good 
morning even if you haven't had your coffee yet. She may have to be 
more courteous to you. 
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Purpose and Audience Worksheet 

Use these questions to get a dearer picture of your audience and your goals for 
communicating. 

Piupose: 

• Why am I communicating? 

• What do I want my audience to do? 

Audioice 

• Who is my audience? 

• What does my audience know and how does my audience feel 
about this subject? 

• How will my audience use this document? 

• What is my audience's style? Should I adjust to it? 

Cut to the chase: 

• If my audience were to forget everything else, what one key point 
do I want remembered? 

Strategy: 

• Should I discuss this now or later? Should I write or call? How 
about talking over lunch or after work? 

• Should I include deadlines and list any requested actions? 

• Am I too late or is someone else conununicating this same 
information? 
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Drafting Strategies 

1. Ycai might start by putting your outline on paper or on a oomputor screen 
with qpace 1^ between the entries proportional to the amount oS text you 
think each entry will require. Then try grafting your text onto Ae outline. 
The outline provides tiie ^deton for fleshing out your text; so when you 
get blocked in cme section^ the outline can serve as a reminder of other 
sections to work on. 

2. For shorter documents, try to get your whde draft done in one sitting, as 
quiddy as you can. For longer documents, see if you can comply a whole 
section at one sitting. Remind yourself that you're not after perfection, but 
a quick first draft. 

3. Start writing the part that you fed you know the best. There's no 
obligation to start at the beginning; in foct, the introduction is often the 
last thing you should write. After aU, how do you know what you're 
going to say until you've said it? 

4. If you are writing in one section and get an inspiration for another section, 
quickly jump to that section, write yourself a tsrief note 0 surround mine 
with square brackets so I can easily search for them later), and then jump 
back to where you left oH. 

5. Force yourself to keep gcni^ forward, not backward. This is hard, but if 
you can kick that editing demon off your shoulder while you draft, you 
may be able to keep up with the composing vdce that dictates what to 
vnrite. Gt tends to shut up when the editing demon takes over.) You'll be 
surprised by how much you have to say about your topic 

6. When you get blocked (and we all do sometimes), try jumping to another 
section and begin drafting there. (Remember those bracketed notes you 
left for yourself?) If that doesn't help, go back to the top of your document 
and read down through what you've already written. That often gets the 
creative jiiices flowing again. 

7. If you're still blocked, you might seek out a colleague and tell him or her 
what you're trying write. You will often talk through the block, and find 
yourself saying exactly what you want to write. It's often a good idea to 
bring a tape recorder to these sessions to capture yoitf words. 

8. If you are still bkxked, put the project aside and work on something else. Your 
mind is perfectly capable of working on the bade bumor to solve a problem wlule 
working on anotiier project at a omsdous levd. Ideas for the blocked project 
will come as it simmers on the back burner of your mind. 
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Revising and Editing Checklist 



Revidng 

□ Is my purpose dearly stated? 

□ Is the tone right for my intended audience? 

□ Have I induded the right amount of detail for die level df 
understamiing I vmti my audience to have? 

0 Is the most important point at the top of the document, or is it 

stratigically i^aoed? 
a Do I request any specific action? 

□ Is the overall document organized logically? 

□ Does the text flow smoothly firom section to section? 

a Is the text visually appealing? Is it inviting or does it look 
forbidding? 

O Do I make good use of figures and tables to support my main 
points? 

Edidng 

□ Have I written complete sentence (not fragments or run-ons)? 

□ Do my subjects and verbs agree? 

a Am I using active vcnce? Do I make it dear who is doing what to 
whom! 

D Am I consistent in the use of tense, number, person? 
O Have I used correct spelling and punctuation? 
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Reviewing The Writing of Others 

Being able to review someone else's writing is one tiie most important skills a 
writer can develqi. One of the quickest ways to learn about writii^ is to hdp others, 
t>ecause that forces us to be readers and writers at the same time. You can use these 
strategies on your own writing, toa Just change hats as you talk to yourself. 

Read: 

• Read the document once straight through. Don't mark up the 
writing; just lead as if you were a real reader. Stay in touch with 
how you feel, where you get confused, where you stumble on 
sentences. 

• Read it a second time, this time making notes or checking areas you 
think need more work. 

• Read it out loud if you really want to hear how it sounds. 

Check the revision woiksheet: 

• Is the purpose dear? 

• Does the writer establish connections with the audience? 

• Are there enough details? 

• Is the document focused and visually attractive? 

Feedback: 

• Praise two or three specific areas of the document. Don't just say, 
'This is nice." Go tiie distance: This paragraph ttdd me exacfly 
what I needed to know at this point," or This sentence tells me 
exactiy what I ought to do." 

• Use positive language. Fch- example, ref& to sections that still need 
revision as areas to improve, not as problems. 

• Try to phrase comments with T statements and avoid "you" 
statements. "I needed more evidence here," instead of, "You really 
lost me on this one." 

• Ask the writer to paraphrase or restate unclear passages. Use 
questions like "Could this section be stated in another wayr 

• Be kind and use your imagiruition. Remember, you're on the 
writer's Me, Your behavior will convince her of that. 
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Make sure the writer leaves with a sense of purpose: 

• Recap the positive and restate the areas that need improvement 

• Allow Uie writer plenty of time to ask questions and dear up any 
confusion. 

• If it is appropriate, both writer and critic should set a deadline for 
the next round of revisions. 

When the ^oe is on Uie other loot: 

• Don't be defen^ve; listen to the feedback. 

• Don't start explaining: 'T/Vhat I meant to say was " or "The 

reason I did it that way was " Don't botto arguing. Just say 

Thanks/ or "OK, I understand." 

• Ask all the questions you can about the document It is not unusual 
to discover solutions to writing problems by talking about them. 
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Quick Writing Tips 



Sometiines you have to complete a piece of %VTiting imxnediaidy. When speed is 
the problem, organization is the solution. On this page you will find three methods 
that can help you write under pressure. Remenit^ that the reader should always 
leave your memo rar ^ort report knowing what to do. 

The Inverted Fyxandd 

This journalistic method works for many people. Tt^ trick is to list what needs to 
be communicated and then order it according to importance. Informed readers can 
then scan the document from top to bottom for the information they don't already 
have, while less informed readers can read the entire document 

• list the information you must cover from most important to least 
important. Eliminate all unnecessary information. 

• Start writing the most important information and work your way 
down ttie list 

• Keep your paragraphs and sentences short and snappy. 

• Insert headings where needed. 

• Proofread. 

The Question Oufline 

People who do quick research often rely on this method to shape their notes into 
simple reports. All you have to do is write a paragraph or two in answer to each 
question. But be careful, since this doesn't work for every piece of writing you do. In 
the right situation, it can cut writing time considerably. 

• Write the answers to the questioi« that apply to your task: Who? 
What? When? How? Why? So What? 

• Shuffle the paragraphs into whatever order you feels makes the 
most sense. 

• Add any necessary transition sentences. 

• Keep your paragraphs and sentences short and sxuippy. 

• Insert headings where needed. 

• Proofread. 
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I 

m Three ^ageoudine 

B Hiis is one of the easiest ways to avdd dvoni^Qgical or "then-this-happened- 

and-then-this-happened-and-then-that-hq^pened" trap. It is sometimes tempting to 
I ccnnmunicate the »tire histcwy of an inddent and neglect to oi^anize the 

■ inibnnation to help your reader. This method can hdp you avoid ^t habit. 

I • Start the document by stating the problan. Label the section, 

Troblem" or Troblem Description.** 
I • Spend a paragraj^ or tifvo catching the reader up on background 

information. Label the section "Background." 
m • St]ggest a solution or notify the reader of the action you have 

P already taken. Label the section *l(ecommended Action" or ''Action 

Taken." 

■ • Keep your paragraphs and sentences short and snappy. 
' • Insert headings where needed. 
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Communicating in Health Care Settings 



Certainly, the content of communication is important in health care To some 
extent, good communication relies on accurate infonnaticm, competent 
explanations, and d&a directions. But more important to good oraununication are 
the lelation^ps that are established as we talk witti each iHher. We don't Just pass 
ideas bade and lorth. We work to build and maintain relationships wiA other 
people How we say thii^ continually contributes-in either negative or positive 
ways-to the relationships that we build through our words. 



Let's consider here some of the facts of hospital life that make communication 
difficult As you read, try to think oi dtuations in your particular work ^tuatlon 
that you are reminded of. Take the time to make slu>rt notes (in the margin or 
elsewhere) that either support or contradict the points made in this discussion. 

Hospitals aie tense places. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that hospitals produce toision and anxiety in 
those who MTOrk there Illness is present, as is death. Dangerous chemicals and 
equipm^t are present. People must constantly make important decisions about 
what to do and how to do it Risk, exposure, and liability color ccmversations. 
Everyone knows that good intentions are not sufficient to protect oneself from 
lawsuits or self-doubt These aspects of the hospital setting mean we must be careful 
about what we write or say. Emotions must be guarded and words carefully 
measured. Uncertainty must sometimes be hidden, and language must always be 
used carefully. 

Nor should we lose sight of what hospitals do to those who arrive for treatment 
Patients made anxious by disease are made uncomfortable by unfamiliar 
surroundings. People who are accustomed to being in control must surrender 
control to a large group of unkiwwn specialists. Patients are stressed by being in the 
hospital, weakened by disease, disoriented by drugs and treatments. Patients know 
medical treatment is expen^ve and that insurance companies are reluctant to pay 
the full costs. So patients are threatened not only in their healtii but in their 
finances. 

What happens to communication tmder such stress? People lose their tempers, 
they become demandiri^ and they take out their frustrations on otiters. They 
become impatient and uncooperative. Tension and anxiety influence what people 
are able to hear and how they interpret what they do h The hospital setting is 
not normal and we can't expect people to communicate in normal ways. 

Hospitals are busy places. 

Hospitals feel busy-crowded lobbies and waiting rooms, people moving around 
quickly, paper ever3rwhere, equipment and patients l>dng rolled about. People who 
work in hospitals feel busy—too many patients to take care of, too many 
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intemtptioiis, too littie time to deliver quality atteitioiA to patients and to the 
demands of the Job. 

Good ccnnmunication takes time You need to led the other person is listening to 
what you have to say. You need to fieel tiiat bo&i of you are idaxed aic»igh to attend 
to each other. If someone is trying to tdl you scmiediing, but you have a dozen 
other ccmcems on your mind, how can you really listen? Maybe you try to talk with 
5(»neone, but you soise that poson is really too busy to listen to you. Perhaps the 
pereon locdcs at her watdi en* shuffles throu^ papers or taps a pendl on the desk. 
All sudi cues of body language say Hurry up-I don't have time to listen to your 
problems.** Instead of cc»nmunicating and building a working relationship, you end 
up fed ignored or mistreated. 

It is frustrating to realize that someone is not conc^trating on what you are saying. 
But it is typical in situations where everybody feels busy. 

Evexybody gives oxdexs. 

The hospital is a very task-oriented workplace. Much needs to get done and there 
are many levels of jobs and supervision to make sure the jobs get done. "Do this" 
and TX> that" "Get me this" and Take care of Aaf All day long, people are giving 
orders to other people, tdling others to do something. And crften, the orders are 
delivered with urgency. It is not just "Do something" but "Do it now!" S*fl<,wesay, 
insistoitly, in the language of emergencies. 

In busy situations with lots of people ^ving orders, communication may not follow 
normal rules of politeness. It is common for hospital workers to complain about 
bdng bossed around by everyone dse. Pirequently, workers feel that they are not 
treated poUtdy and with respect. Part of this is the result of the urgency that 
characterizes hospitals-there is much to be done and it must be done now. So 
people may skip saying *nease" or they may be too blimt or too demanding in the 
ways they use language. They use fewer words, more commands, and a more bitmt 
approach. 

We are all sensitive to how we are being treated by others. We are tuned into the 
little commimication dgnals that convey respect and that demonstrate a good 
working rdationship. When someone else doesn't «)nvey the politeness or respect 
we feel we deserve, we become offended and perhaps uncooperative. These feelings 
are nonnal-they are extremely common in health care settings. 

Hospitals are chazacterized by status^ rank, and au^ority 

Think about the levels of authority or status in a hospital workplace. Suppose you 
tried to draw a diagram of all the supervisors, coordinators, and managers. Suppose 
you tried to include all the patterns of authority-who gives orders and who receives 
orders. It would be a complicated diagram. 

Hospitals are characterized by a very wide range of status. At one end of the status 
hierardiy are the doctors. There is probably no job in our society with higher status 
than that of physician. They have more education and training, and they tend to 
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make more mon^ that oAm. They are not even xeal hoq^ital employees; rather, 
we say ftey have staff privileges. 

At the odier end erf the status scale are those who keep the hospital nmning- 
maintenance and housekeeping, cafetcda and laundry. Many levels ctf wages and 
education are represented in the hospital staff-from people who have not finished 
higli sdiool to diose who have spent practically thdr whcde lives in advanced 
sdiooling. 

In a normal day at a hc^ital, people representing a wide range of status are in 
constant contact. Where else would you find so many different specializations 
communicating with each oAer everyday at work? If you winked in a department 
store, you wouldn't have all these people ol dlHoent education, status, and training 
ruiming around. Status difiierences are highlighted in health care organizations 
becatise so many peopte of unequal status interact daily. 

Our language training and the manners we learn at home and at school tell us to 
respect stanis. Therulessay to be especially polite, to show respect as we go up the 
status hierardiy. In tiie health care setting, &e staff constantly must adjust speech to 
the wide status hierarchy. This puts a strain on conununication, both when status is 
respected and when it is not It's a strain, too, because we are taugiht to observe rules 
that tell us to speak one way to those above us and another way to those bdow us. 
In other words, status forces us to keep creating relationships that are not equal. Our 
language continually kxtces us to recc^nize inequalities in who we are, where we 
come from, and what we do. 

The hospital reflects social divisions of gender^ race, 
language, and social standing. 

Does the word doctor nnake you think of a man? Does the word nurse make you 
think of a woman? What about nursing assistant, or records c/cric? What about 
manager, cafeteria worker, secretary, vice president, or securitjf officer! The 
divisions of gender-of the roles that we expect men and women to play-are 
especially striking in hospitals. As you lock around the hospital, are there dear 
tendencies for women to be in certain positions and men to be in other positions? 
Who manages? Who cooks and serves the food? 

When workplaces are biased along gender lix^, it tends to stress communication. 
Health care has always been a field that employs a large number of women. And 
like other workplaces, it tends to reflect the bias of keq?ing women in lower status, 
less well paying positions. 

When we consider how gender differences affect communication, we need to think 
about how people are brought up-how they are socialized to behave as men and 
women. Those who study gender differences suggest that men tend to be 
independent, they tend to view conversations as arguments, and they tend to 
domiiuite conversations and control topics. Women, in contrast, tend to be more 
sensitive to relationships. Women value intimacy more than men, and they place 
more empha^s on how people are feeling and reacting as they commimicate. 
Women may assume that tl» pdnt of a conversation is to expk>re solutions to a 
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problem; mai may assum that oonversatkm is a way of fighting and a mattar of 
fanning. 

In addition to large perositages of wi»nen wickers, healtti care settings tend to have 
laige nimibers of hi^umics and l^cks, espedaUy in ti^ lower paying The 
workplaoe fleets the inequities in tite larger society. 

In the case of hispanic workers, the difficulties of communicating across cultural 
groups is intensified because of language boundaries. Languages in contact-for 
exampkv the use of English and Spanish in ihe same workidaoe-teiid to make some 
people fed induded and others fed exducted on the bads of language. People feel 
left out of convarsatimis and sometimes fied they are purposdyexduded. EngUsh- 
only speakers fed diat bilingual workes shouldn't use Spanish because it makes 
titem fed left out Spanish qpeakexs may fed most oranfortable using thdr home 
language/ espedally yrinen rdaxing ovar lunch or at break 

Those who are bUingud often fed fiiat English-only speakm don't like or respect 
Spanish, even thou^ the^ often need it Klingud speakers-frmn housekeeping or 
patient care-are often called upon to trandate for Spanish-speaking patients. The 
translators often fed burdened by the need to translate. It disrupts thdr vnsxk and is 
reallynotconsid©«dpartof thdr job duties. They fed used, because they happen to 
be bilingud. 

The mix of genda, language, etimidty, and sodd dass will continue to diaracterize 
the health care workforce. We will see fewer white men entering the workforce and 
increasix\g numbers of women and minorities. These changes will continue to put 
stress on working rdationships and communication. We need to find ways to 
improve commimication across language and culturd groups, and we need to find 
ways to remove bias and discrimination from the wor^lace. 

The hospital is a higfh tech wo^lace. 

Hospitds ar« an information-intensive environment where technological change 
occurs at a dizzying pace. Hospitd workers are constantly having to learn how to 
use new equipment and how to follow iww prooedm«s. To meet the challenge of 
this evolving worlq>lace, workers need to be adaptable, which means that they need 
to have sophisticated reading, writing and ord communication skills. 

The hospital is a buieauoacy. 

The word bureaucracy suggests a complicated organization. Hospitals are 
bureaucrades-complicated workplaces with many levds of workers, complex 
reporting relationships, and conflicting purposes. 

Bureaucrades threaten good communication. People lose track of who is 
responsible for what It becomes difficult to say wlu> has authority for something or 
how to initiate a change. People become insecure about their identities within the 
organization. There are too many offices, too many procedures, too much 
paperwork. Everything seems to detract from one's aUlity to do a good job. 
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Hospital stalf often fed they are left out of dedsions or tiiat diey are not intoned 
about what is gcdng on. ^tfain tiidr own groups, ^ey may fed tiidr managers 
don't share infcsmatkm or that tiiey do not meet frequendy emiugli on a 
department levd. Some staffers onnidain that they learn what's gcdng on in &e 
newq>aper. OdMers say tiiat no one jiys attrition to dieir oomidaints of suggestions. 
These are characteristic fedings in a bureaucracy. People led tmimporUmt; 
uninformed, or unappreciated. 

In a bureaucracy, grapevines tend to flourish. Feeble learn about changes to 
procedures, or jc^ postings, or reoiganizations duough oo-wmkers. The grapevine 
tends to be unxdiable;, bodi in terms of the accuracy of infbnnation and due 
consistoicy with whidi pec^le learn. Grapevines can't be diminated, especially in 
large orguiizations. Smart bureaucracies take advantage of the grapevine to spread 
accurate and timdy information. 

The hospital offm care but must make a profit 

When hospitals were community-based, charit&ble organizations, they could afford 
to concentrate sddy on quality care. Now, however, hospitals must meet 
conflicting expectations. They must try to balance the demands of quality care with 
the need to make a profit T^iey must continue to serve the indigent pubtic and to 
live within the 'Reasonable and customary" charges as determined by insurance 
companies and federal programs. 

Many of those wlu> work in hospitals have values diat conflict widi profit motives. 
Many choose health care as a profession because of strong desires to hdp others 
thiougli quality care. They see contr»iicdons in health care because hospitals are 
businesses as wdl as health care provides. Hospitals are characterized 1^ tough 
ethical dilemmas that must balance competing purposes. Who deserves treatment? 
Who recdves the use of what equipment? When do we send patients home? 
What can we do for those who are poor or uninsured? What is a "reasonable and 
customary diarge" for care that is changing constantly and that is always delivered 
to individuals with their own needs? 

What can we condude abcmt commuiiication in health care settings? 

We can condude that communication in health care setting is difficult The 
hospital is an unusual place and the language, too, is unusual. 

You will be frustrated and disappointed if you expect people to observe normal rules 
of polite conversation. Too much is at stake in the hospitd setting. You can be 
careful to distinguish the language that people use when they are in a hun^ or 
under pressure fn»n language that is truly intended to be rude. You can train 
yourself to be slow to take offense and quick to grant othm some leeway because 
you understand the pressures of working in a hospital 

If you pay attention to language, you can see it as something interesting and 
challenging. Watch how people behave with language. Notice how pec^le observe 
status distinctions or cro^-culttu'al communication. Pay attention to how people 
commtmicate not just with thdr words but vtiA their bodies. The hosjrital is a very 
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rich language environmesit Think of it as a laboratory where you can observe and 
learn abovA human b^vior. 

Above all, remember that we are all creating and sustaining relationships as we talk 
with each other. Most of us want to be respected, appreciated, and liked by others. 
We want to contribute as part ol a team We share goals for quality care and we 
normally share good intentions toward each other. Language is one of the means 
we use to create a comfortable, productive working community. We should pay 
attention to how we use language and how to use it better. 
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Communication Can Be Difficult 



Communication in a healtii care setting can be difficult, as you just read. We want 
you to spend some time thinking about commimication difficulties that you 
experience. 

What soxts of fhingB that make commimication difficult wheie you work? 



What sorts of things do you think you and others can do to make 
communication better? 
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— MANAGING 

istening's not 
as it sounds 



Everyone knows good managers 
are g^od listeners. So why 
is h that you tune out at times? 



^^Evenateeny 
am^lamt 
basabalf-li^ 
of about 
SO years fir 
the person 
mewing it. " 
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iMtaMtBfNatpMcktolkttapSOOMaMf- 

m of a cdebra»xl snvice compBiy. The execu- 
tives get tcgeiher Ifte ihb « leisi oocc • year and 
kxjkfoovanJ 10 hewing girUnewKMiricet share 
is growing imprcssivdy. customers tow w, our 
fimne te to brutal we have to wev Aadei. 

OnlythisyBariliestoryisdif&ieiitAjtm-piib- 
Ushed independent survey of several thousand 
ci»toinenhasievealedthaithecQnipetitk]iiis4fo- 
ii% it better. On top of thai, the whole of the U J. 
economy is decUedly iouthwvd-hound. Tlus B 
whoe I come in: 1^ have ^ed mt »> help 
them return to basics, to tell tton what Unow 

lAioul ireatif^ ctBtonMn r^. 

Just before I go on, they show vkJeoiape clips 
fiwn some inteivtews tl»y did with a chtsier cS 
supervisory cmploym. a kind of visual altitude 
survey. Hailelujah,ldwer.ihq^iinr willii^ to lis- 
ten— that's one of the basics thqr have down al- 
ready. I am impressed by their grit; usually lisien- 
ii% is the fiist thii^ to go— akmg with trainii^ 
meetii^ like this one— whra hard iim««me. 

The room darkens ai«l the tape lolls. The first 
two smilii^ ftces iq> on the sncen keep it short 
and sweet The thiid— what is this? The imi^ 
has been scmmNtd, evw the voice, so tint it 
sounds for all the wofM like the talkii^ subway 
trains in the ^lanta aiiport Man or woman, im- 
possible to tell This is pure Donahue, m when 
dn^ttealers or ax murderers <v Mafia infomtmis 
appear ideniiiytess. Instantly. I am paying strict 
atiefflion, tensity aloi« with evoybody ^ 
bncii«asfbrashock."Well,*'«9nthefiqgsai« 
d^izedvotee,MUttleiilesofcotormovearoimd 
theKfeen."onceLcalledheadquarfersandhadto 
leave a message, md the reception^ never gave 

ittothert^penon." 

That's it Tltti'sall we hear from he/shefit The 
next stAyject has sometMng nice to sqr; her ani- 
mated fiKC is projected without etearonic body 
tfiTKN-. All together, sevoi clq» tn ^ttemm, three 
(tf them "Donahued." The houselighis come up 
and I am imroduced and give my speech, bi^ 
those refa^ioned tapes bother me. What kind of 
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mesa^ mmisemeirt temfing when evoi mi* 
nor criticisms an Heated so gh^eily? 

Aflera%vhileapWnbiftiniawOTlliyexpiana- 
tion occurs tome. Midihti room for opinions oth- 
cr than ovr own b henk wwk. Eveiyone knows 
t^ evoi a wmy con^Mm has a balf^ «rf 
about 50 yean for the penon on the receiving 
end. (So that's why it takes so long to get over 
perfonnanGe appr^sab.) GonqiUfflatts, accoid- 
iqg 10 a similtf law of physics, vaporiac in 30 
seconds flat. Yes. listening is extremely 

When you say. "You can tell me aiiything.** 
you make a Sew promises: "I will liiten: I will 
keq> mind opem I do noiidce criteism per- 
sonally;! knowyourifflentk)osaregood."Alithe 
ssme. how wdl I tmdmtand lom Didion*s siaik 
assertion thtfihne is no sudi thii^as "con^ruc- 
tive criticism." All criticisn is violenL 

Th«mti«bethei«asoncmaingrie<«noesthat 
have come my way over the yem still make me 
cra^. Once, after giving what I thought was a 
poftdly good speech, a note, folded iMO ^iths. 
was damply prised into my hand by a woman 
from the audience on her way out "Do some- 
thing about your hair!" it read. "Uok at Jane 
nuiley; if you wore your hair like hers, it would 
be a huge improvement *' "But what about the 
speech?** I whinedtoroyself. "Did you even hear 
ttw ^jcedi?" And that is ttw eternal burden the 
toyal listener carries: You may not like what you 
hear, not one Ml 

Ustoting wvil is an art form, and we are nM 
talkiiy still lifts. There are certainly more than 
OKN^ experts on the 8td)jea these dsys. They 
know that you know that Itstming is imponanL 
But th^ tMnk you should tune in as nem before 
now that times are tOMgh— »)d they em help you 
do that They M^gest a bnalaq) on whst they call 
"activelistcnii«**(baterthantheordinarykind). 

There are, you may remember, three main 
Fita, indicMe that you are really, really 
payir^ attemion by askii^ open questions ("In 
what ways, exactly. Ms. Femwhistle, do you feel 
I've been a jeric?**). Next, conduct a few reality 
checks along the way ("If I understand you cor- 
rectly, you*re sayit^ I'm a swry exciae for a 
mara^M?"). Bnally.don't tet your mind drift off 
in t he m iddle, perii^ because you are busy plan- 
mn% your next witty reten ("Oh yeah?"). 

AldKWgh you could nisii ^ to the library now 
and find at le»t 74 books to guide you in this no- 
ble endeavor. I hope to save you some gasoline 
and a modicum of irot^e by offering my own 
friendly counsel. (I cm tell you anythii^, r^hi?) 

USTEN BY WMMRMB MOUND 

B^in with your own staff. When you warn to 
know wlM'i on their minds, give than a break 
and goto tiwm: listening wwisbaierwhoi done 
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lorftririefrHory.Kecpha»i«l«ml««H« fl.wcd tlienilwi There Oudlt tO S2SI5?a« 

tl»iy«willl»weioin«ke«viiigllii«rif« mfehitimioiil better , » P^r*:^*"^ 

a HM\ bcfwt inybody inily bdkm ym 
are serins iu GonsiMency is whti 



Wf«n yoa lb go forth 10 listen, arrive 
ea^y-limded. for iietven*s sdw. Leave 
your neicbook and yoor Mom Blanc and 
til otber acuy anamieias bdund. Thb is 
mbo-findii^BiissioaThinkoriiasOiii- 
wvd Bouid. The poim, skilled Hsicners 
wiU coofiiia. U to huiid BOltd lelationdiiis 
and two-way ifus, which are all you re^ly 
need to fain a foothold on )ust about my 

corporate wriL 

Suppose, howevta-, that In the course of 
your advaaufcs somebody courageously 
n^esu a nifty idea that you want to re- 
member. Ask that inttei^ being if you 
borrow A«r pen and notepad, md 
write her suggestion down if«!n and there. 

H6HI fHEWGCTO 
««SCTTKCllEC0R0S11UKair 

My entwhile banker ta««hi me this when 
I— « clieia of 12 yeare— politely an- 
nounced th« 1 was taking my business 
elicwhere. What pushed me ovCTihe edge 
was • new bank poitey that limited to three 
the namber <tf quest ions a customer could 
ask over the telephone. Apparently we 
were gettii^ in the way of preductioo effi- 
ciencies somahii^. 

TTie iHudcer's re^se to my charge of 
heart was swift and disturbing. "Speaking 
as your financial engineer," he began (big 
tioubie, I knew it), "I think 1 can solve this 
poUem. Wt simply need to do a better job 
eX educating you." Oh yeah? 

He meara that I was makii^ a big mis- 
take, that if I property understood all the 
martvtoiM thii^ the baidt had done fornw 
lately. I would realize how ill-conceived 
my decision actually was. He never asked 
the impniam questions, like why I wanted 
out « what the plKC might do to improve 
or how to win my business back. In every 
bone I knew he could not catch what I was 
s^ng. The ^uk didn't want to listen— 
and neither did he. 

REALiYUSTfM 

You will be forgiven ahnosi every misstep 
but one. A listens must be all there. No 
sidehmg glances, si^iiming or si^ that 
you are beii^ driven to distraction. If you 
fcti your Mtention start to go. try asking • 
coi^leof new quMiions. lean in toward the 
spe^ or take Uie disci»snn for a short 
walk. When those fail to deliver the goods, 
bener to ai^it defeat and |Mck it again 
laier.C^metothink of it. loisingupioyour 

4a watmamm'mKHim 



you im^ine: VottT nrff be a SIlTgeCHl ThctrickypMtfekoowing 

r.'.SriS!;^'!^ general's stamp 

SST^S^iW on this subject L'^T. 

newsisyoudoa*lneedto WailUIIg: * 

fffet ^ oHtgettingfteMct- T S^tenin? cail 

ly r^ most people, h l-»Siening CTIl 

teems* icapondwdltoaa makeVOU 

IJS^S^aSto fieel defensive 

their moccasiiit. As you hostile 

leamto»sten.peoplewUI aiKlIlOSOie 

ga belter at teIKi« you tOWaxd 

**Sietim« distance or the Olie yOU'rC 

delicacy makes it iropos- Itstenillff tO. 
atAe to tend vour own ear. ^ 



sft>le to tend your own 
Conskkr calling on an ob- 
jeoive akle-de-cnq» (someone everyow 
knows and intsti, not a coftsultani or a 
fflOooU^ing snoop). I've seen pewmnel 



familiar procedure. A 
ntce-iooki]% man jumped 
branditlied a copy <rf 
my book, A Aua^jiw 
Excellence, and snipied. 
"Explain, you cn. how 
the second pan^gr^A on 
pi^e 263 of your book 
iquHes with what you 
have just toM us" (got- 
cha!). I let a couple of sec- 
onds ^ bdbie I replied, 
without a hint of swcasm. 



"1 would be happy to, if 
you wotdd please tell me whether you're 
talkii^ atein the hsdback or pi^eiback 
edition — because, you HKkmmd, the 



mani^ weceisfully dep«lied fw this page8doo'tcorrespond."Theapplauseand 
puipose. Whtt people careiot or will not laughter made it unnecessaiy to say hkw- 
saytoyau,forwhateverreason,iheym^t Mr. Smartypams wanted to make a 
shaie with anodier respected dder.Oth«^ statement, of course. «id he was less than 
options: Inaugurate a weekly listening congenial about it. In assertiveness-train- 
tneakfoMordieami^asaggestion-of-the- ingclassestheycallthaiahii-and-run— an 

a^m^iate term, 1 always thougta. b took 
srnie effwt. but 1 managed to ovocome 
my instant itefensiveness (the really hard 
j»n) ln% emiugh to listen and respond (ac- 
tive listening ^ain). 



week award. 

BCANiomimiinmnYiisiiNiit 

Some mani^ hmd their ears oily to 
those who occtqiy higlwr st^ brackets. 
There are words toitescribe this tendency, 
but "li«enii«" isnt one than. Beware 
of underestimatif^ talent meiely because it 
doesnt own a pin^riped suit That fr^ 



M iheend of ttw day. listoung to people is 
not so much a matter of stwlied «yle as a 
mark of leadership. Leaders jay attentnn. 



facedaccountii^ctekyoohiredyestenJay Uadere are willing to authoriw people to 



has «s much (c^* nmt) to of fer »s the hofi* 
chos do, kit h b • iwe mani^ who tunes 
in so democmicaily. 

MSOMEINMGilBOUTlim 
It*s tough esKNigh to bucWe down and Us- 



think* and they make that clear by listen- 
ing. Ustming s^s. You arc smart and 
have important thii^tos^Ta youare wmh 
my lime, go ahead; what a good kJca. 

Listening is ncA compter eiwugh for 
many executives (so they d«i*i do it). In 



f» • »*«a^* »»*awi#|^» Mr •'T^'—w — 

ten— it'scvenbardortoaiaoo the informs- fact, there really ought to be a surgeon gen- 
tion you get. But customers and oni^ees eral "s warning affixed to this 
aUke will cominoe to rngsa* improve- 
moits only if their ideas are taken serious- 
ly, evoi dwse you mty privatdy consitfer 
uratereocAed, When a staff member dares 
to8ugg«labetterwny.the«>urtea»— the 
smart— thing to do is reqtond (ast. say. 
within 24 hours. Delay and you confirm 
everyone's worn km: This is a f»per ti- 
ger, no teeth; why bother? 

So scribble a quick thank-you note. 
Send a message viae-mail; small Kknowl- 



WABNtNG THISONLYLOOKSEASY. 
USTENIM3CAN MAKE YOU 
FEEi. DEFEI^VE ANDHOSnLETOWARD 
THEONE YOU'RE USTENINOTO. 

Any way you lock at it, "f^tn-vanilla 
lisienii^" is anything but. ■ 

NANCY K. AUSTIN is a Cajnioh. Califi^- 
nia-based manoffemenl ctmsuUani. Cli- 
ents t)f her company. Nancy Austin, inc . 



edgmenlscarry »«i^,too. Whatever you include American Express. IBM and MCI. 
do. remember thai a sincere, speedy re- She is co-author, with Tom Fitters, of A 
sponse is what counts. Psission for Excellence (Warner Books). 
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How to 



^ run 



a meeting 



Antony Jay At critical points things 

may go wrong, 
but here are ways of putting 
them right 



Why b it ihil any single 
aeeting may be « waste of 
time, an initani, or a 
barrier to the achievement 
of an orpnization's ob* 
^ctivea? The answer lies 
in the het, as the author 
sayiy that '''all sorts of 
human crosscurrents can 
sweep the discusdcm off 
course, and enon of psy- 
chology and technique on 
die chainnan's part can 
defeat its purposes.'' This 
article offers guidelines 
on how to ri^t doings that 
go wrong in meetings. The 
disci^on covers the 
functltms of a meeting, the 
distinctkms in size and 
type of meetingi^ ways to 
define the objectives, 
makiqg prepacstloni, the 
chaiirean^a sole, and ways 
to conduct a meeting that 
win achieve its defectives* 



Mr. Jay is chairman of 
Video Arts Ltd., a London- 
based producer of training 
films for industry. Cur- 
rently, the company is 
producing a film (featuring 
John Cleese of Monty 
Python} on the subject 
of meetings, and this 
article springs from the 
research Mr. Jay did for 
that project He has also 
written many TV docu- 
mentaries, such as 
Royal FamiJy, and 
authored several books, 
including Management d> 
MachiavcUi (Holt, Rinc- 
hart £^ Winston, 1968), 

Drawings by Robert Osborn. 
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Why have a meeUng anyway? Why indeed? A great 
many important matters are quite satisfactorily con- 
ducted by a single individual who consults nobody. 
A great many more are resolved by a letter, a memo, 
a phone call, or a simple conversation between two 
people. Sometimes five minutes spent with six peo- 
ple separately is more effective and productive than 
a half-hour meeting with them all together. 

Cenainly a great many meetings waste a great deal 
of everyone's time and seem to be held for historical 
rather than practical reasons; many long-established 
committees are little more than memorials to dead 
problems. It would probably save no end of man- 
agerial time if every committee had to discuss its 
own dissolution once a year, and put up a case if 
it felt it should continue for another twelve months. 
If this requirement did nothing else, it would at 
least refc^us the minds of the committee members 
on their purjHises and objectives. 

But having said that, and granting that "referring 
the matter to a committee" can be a device for dilut- 
ing authority, diffusing responsibihty, and delaying 
decisions, I cannot deny that meeting fulfill a 
deep human need. Man is a social spndM. In every 
organization and every human culture of which we 
have record, people come together in small groups 
at regular and frequent intervals, and in larger "trib- 
al" gatherings from time to rime. If there are no 
meetings in the places where they work, people's 
attachment to the organizaiions they work for will 
be small, and they will meet in regular formal or 
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infonnal gatherings in associations, societies, teams, 
dubs, or pubs when woik is over. 

This need for meetings is dearly something more 
positive than just a legacy from our primitive hunt- 
ing past From time to time, some technomaniac or 
other comes up with a vision of the executive who 
never leaves his home, who controls his whole 
operation ^rom an all-electronic, multichannel, 
microwave, fiber-optic video display dream console 
in his living room. But any manager who has ever 
had to make an organization work greets this vision 
with a smile that soon stretches into a yawn. 

There is a world of sdence fiction, and a world of 
human realityi and those who live in the world 
of human reality know that it is held together by 
face-to-face meetings. A meeting still perfonns func- 
tions that will never be taken over by telephones, 
tdeprinters, Xerox copiers, tape recorders, television 
monitors, or any other technological instruments of 
the information revolution. 



Functions of a meeting 



At this point, it may help us understand the mean- 
o ingot meetings if we look .? * the six main functions 
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that meeting will always perfomi better than any 
of the more recent communication devices: 

1 

In the simplest and most basic way, a meeting de- 
fines the team, the group, or the unit. Those present 
belong to it; dtose absent do not. Everyone is able 
to look around and perceive the whole group and 
sense the collective identity of which he or she forms 
a part. We all know who %ve are-whether we are 
on the board of Universal International, in the over- 
seas sales department of Flexitube, Inc., a member of 
the school management committee, on the East 
Hampton football team, or in Section No. 2 of Fla- 
tcKjn 4, Company B. 

2 

A meeting is the place where the group revises, up- 
date, and adds to what it knows as a gjtoup. Every 
group creates its own pool of shared knowledge, ex- 
perience, iudg^nent, and folklore. But the pool con- 
sists only of what the individuals have experienced 
or discusMd as a group-i.e., those things which every 
individual knows that all the others know, too. This 
pool not only helps all members to do their jobs 
more intelUgently, but it also gready increases the 
speed and effidency of all communications among 
them. The group knows that all spedal nuani^s and 
wider implications in a brief statement will be im- 
mediately dear to its members. An enormous 
amount of material can be left unsaid that would 
have to be made explidt to an outsider. 
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But this pool needs constant refredung and re- 
ll plenidiing, and occasionally the temoval of impu- 
I fitica. So the simple business of exchanging infonna- 

tion and ideas that members have acquired sepa- 
^ latdy Of in smaller groups since the last mating is 
I an important contribution to the sttength of the 

■ gnmp. By questioning and commenting on new con- 
tributions, the group performs an important "diges- 

■ tive*' procos that exuacts what's valuable and dis- 
I cards the rest 

■ Some ethologists call this capacity to share knowl- 
I ^ge and exjwrience among a group "the social 

• mind/' conceiving it as a singje mind dispersed 
among a number of skulls. They recognize that this 

I "social mind" has a special creative power, too. A 
B group of jwople meeting together can often produce 
httxtg ideas, plans, and decisions than can a single 

■ individual, or a number of individuals, each working 
I alone. The meeting can of course also produce worse 

outputs or none at all, if it is a bad meeting. 

I However, when the combined experience, knowl- 
' edge, judgment, authority, and imaginarion of a half 

dozen people are brought to bear on issu^, a great 
I many plans and decisions are improved and some- 
B times transformed. The original idea that one person 

might have come up with singly is tested, amplified, 

■ refined, and shaped by argument and discussion 
I {which often acts on people as some sort of chem- 
ical stimulant to better performance), until it sat- 

M isA^ far more requirements and overcomes many 

■ more obfections than it could in its original form. 

3 

I A meeting helps every individual understand both 
I the collective aim of Jie group and the way in 
which his own and everyone else's work can con- 

■ tribute to the group's success. 

4 

^ A meeting creates in all present a commitment to 
I the (tedsions it makes and the objectives it pursues. 

* Once something has been decided, even if you orig- 
inally argued against it, your membership in the 

I group entails an obligation to accept the decision. 
B The alternative is to leave the group, but in practice 

this is very rarely a dilemma of significance. Real 
m opposition to decisions within organizations usually 
B consists of one part disagreement with the decision 

to nine parts resentment at not being consulted be- 
_ fore the decision. For most people on most issues, 

■ it is enough to know that their views were heard 
' and considered. They may regret that they were not 

followed, but they accept the outcome. 
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And fust as the decision of any team is binding on 
all the members, so the decisions of a meeting of 
people higher up in an organization carry a greater 
authority than any dedsion by a ^ngle executive. 
It is much harder to challenge a d^sion of the 
lN>ard than of the chief executive acting on his own. 
The dedsion-making authority of a meeting is of 
spedal importance for long-term policies and pro- 
cedures. 

5 

In the world of management, a meeting is very 
often the only occasion where the team or group 
actually exists and works as a ^up, and the only 
time whm the supervisor, manager, or executive is 
actually percdved as the leader of the team, rather 
than as the offidal to whom individuals report. In 
some fobs the leader does guide his team tiuough 
his personal pn^nce— not just the leader of a pit 
gang or construction team, but also the chef in the 
hotel kitchen and the maitre d'hdtel in the restau- 
rant, or the sui^rvisor in a department store. But in 
large administrative headquarters, the daily or week- 
ly meeting is often the only time when the leader 
is ever perceived to be guiding a team rather than 
doing a job. 

6 

A meeting is a status arena. It is no ^>od to pretend 
that people are not or should not be concerned with 
their status relative to the other members in a group. 
It is just another part of human nature that we have 
to live with. It is a not insignificant fact that the 
word order means (a) hierarchy or pecking orders 
jb) an instruction or command; and jc] stability and 
the way things ought to be, as in ''put your affairs 
in order," or "law and order." All three definitions 
are aspects of the same idea, which i« indivisible. 

Since a meeting is so often the only time when 
members ^t the chance to find out their relative 
standing, the "arena" function is inevitable. When 
a group is new, has a new leader, or is composed of 
people like department heads who are in competi- 
tion for promotion and who do not work in a single 
team outside the meeting, "arena behavior" is likely 
to figure more largely, even to the point of dominat- 
ing the proceedings. However, it will hardly signify 
with a long-established group that meets regularly. 



Despite the fact that a meeting can perform all of 
the foregoing main functions, there is no guarantee 
that St will do so in any given situation. It is all too 
poraible that any single meeting may be a waste of 
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tiine, an irritant, or a baniei to the achievement of 
the organization's objectives. 



What sort of meeting? 



While my purpose in this article is to show the 
critical points at which most meetings go wrong, 
and to indicate ways .of putting them rigiht, I must 
first draw some important distinctions in the size 
and type of meetings that wc are dealing with- 

Meedngs can be graded by size into three broad 
categories: fl) the assembly-xoo oi more people 
who arc expected to do little more than listen to 
the main speaker or speakers, |2) the council-40 or 
50 people who are basically there to listen to die 
main speaker or speakers but who can come in with 
questions or comments and who may be asked to 
contribute something on their own account; and (3) 
the committee-up to 10 (or at the most xa) people, 
all of whom more or less speak on an equal footing 
under the guidance and control of a chairman. 

We arc concerned in this article only with the 
"committee" meeting, though it may be described 
as a committee, a subcommittee, a study group, a 
profect team, a working party, a board, or by any 
of dozens of other titles. It is by far the most com- 
mon meering all over the world, and can perhaps 
be traced back to the primitive hunting band through 
which our species evolved. Beyond doubt it con- 
stitutes the bulk of the II million meetings that- 
so it has been calculated-take place every day in 
the United States. 

Apart from the distincrion of size, there are ceruin 
considcrarions regarding the type of meeting that 
profoundly affect its nature. For instance: 

Fjetpiency-A daily meeting is different from a week- 
ly one, and a weekly meering from a monthly one. 
Irregular, ad hoc, quarterly, and armual meerings 
are different again. On the whole, the frequency of 
meerings deflnes-or perhaps even determines-the 
degree of unity of the group. 

Composition-Do the members work together on 
the same project, such as the nursing and ancillary 
staff on the same ward of a hospiul? Do they work 
on different but parallel tasks, like a meeting of the 
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company's plant managers or regional sales man- 
ifefi? 0^ are they a diverse group-^rangeis to each 
odier, peifaaps-united only by the meeting itself 
and liy a common interest in realizing its objectives? 

Afbtfvsation— Do the members have a common ob- 
fectitve In dieir work, like a fbotbaU team? Or do 
they to toa» extent have a completive working 
rdationship, like managers of subsidiary companies 
at a meeting with the diief executive, or the heads 
research, production, and marketing discuMing 
finance allocation for the coming year? Or does ^e 
desire for success through the meeting itself unify 
them, like a neighborhood action group or a new 
produi^ design committee? 

DecisiOtt process-How does the meeting group ul- 
timately reach its decisions? By a general consensus, 
"the filing of the meeting"? By a majority vct<:? 
Or are the decisions left entirely to the chairman 
himi^, after he has listened to the facte, opinions, 
and discussions? 



to be successful. Operational imperatives usually 
ensure that it is brief, and the participants' experi* 
ence of working side by'siife ensures that commu- 
nication is good. 

The other two types are a different matter. In these 
meetings aU sorts of human crosscurrent can sweep 
die discussion off course, and errors of psj^ology 
and technique on the chairman's part can defeat its 
purposes. Moreover, these meetings are likely to 
bring together the more senior p«>ple and to pro- 
duce decisions that profoundly affect the efficiency, 
prosperity, and even survival of the whole organiza- 
tion. It is, therefore, toward these higher-level meet- 
ings that the lessons of this article are primarily 
directed. 



Before the meeting 



Kinds of mectiiigs 

The experienced meeting-goer will recognize that, 
althoui^ there seem to be 6ve quite different meth- 
ods of analyzing a meeting, in practice there is a 
tendency for certain kinds of meetings to son them- 
selves out into one of three categories. Consider: 

The daily meeting, where people work together on 
the same project with a common objective and 
reach decisions informally by general agreement. 

The weekly or monthly meeting, where membei^ 
work on different but parallel projects and where 
there is a certain competitive element and a greater 
likelihood that the chairman will make the final 
decision himself. 

The irregular, occasiona}, or "special pzoiect" meet- 
ing, composed of people whose normal work does 
not bring than into contact and whose work has 
Utde or no reladonship to the others'. They are 
unit^ only by the project the meeting exists to 
promote and modvatcNi by the desire that the proje^ 
should succeed. Hiough actual voting is uncommon, 
every member effectively has a veto. 



Of these three kinds of meeting, it is the first- 
the workface type-that is probably the most com- 
mon. It is also, oddly enough, the one most likely 



The most important question you ^ould ask is: 
"What is this meeting intended to achieve?" You 
can ask it in different ways-"What would be the 
likely consequences of not holding it?" "When it is 
over, how shall I judge whether it was a success or 
a failure?"~but unless you have a very clear require- 
ment from the meeting, there is a grave dan^r that 
it will be a waste of everyone's time. 



Defining the objective 

You have already looked at the six main functions 
that all meetings perform, but if you are trying to 
use a meeting to achieve definite objectives, there 
are in practice only certain types of objectives it 
can really adiieve. Every item on the agenda can be 
placed in one of the following four categories, or 
divided up into sections that fall into one or more 
of them: 

1 

Jn/ormative'digeftive-Obviously, it is a waste of 
time for the meeting to give out purdy factual in- 
formation that would }x better circulated in a docu- 
ment But if the information should be heard from 
a particular per«>n, or if it OMds some clarifica- 
tion and comment to make sense of it, or if it has 
deep implicatims for the members of the meeting, 
then it is perfectly proper to introduce an item onto 
the agenda that requires no conclusion, dwision, or 
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action from the meetingj it is enough, simply, that 
the meeting should leceivc and discuss a report. 

The "informative-digestive" function includes prog- 
ress reports-to keep the group up to date on the 
current sutus of projects it is responsible for or that 
affect its deliberations-and review of completed 
projects in order to come to a collective judgment 
and to see what can be learned from them for the 
next time. 

2 

Constnictivc-originfltive-This "What shall we do?" 
function embraces all items that require somethmg 
new to be devised, such as a new policy, a new 
strategy, a new sales urget, a new product, a new 
marketing plan, a new procedure, and so forth. This 
sort of discussion asks people to contribute their 
knowledge, experience, judgment, and ideas. Ob- 
viously, the plan will probably be inadequate unless 
«11 relevant parties arc present and pitdung in. 

3 

Executive Tesponsmities-This is the "How diall 
we do it?" function, which comes after it has been 
decided what the members are going to do, at this 
point, executive responsibilities for the different 
components of the usk have to be distributed around 
the table. Whereas in the second function the con- 



tributor' importance is their knowledge and ideas, 
here their contribution is the rwponsibility for im- 
plementing the plan. The fact that they and their 
subordinates are affected by it makes their contribu- 
tion especially significant. 

It is of course posable to allocate these executive 
responsibilities without a meeting, by separate in- 
dividual briefings, but wveral considerations often 
make a meeting deurable: 

First, it enables the members as a group to find the 
best way of adiieving the objectives. 

Second, it enables each member to understand and 
influence the way in which his own job fits in with 
the jobs of the others and with the collective task. 

Third, if the meeting is discussing the implementa- 
tion of a decision ukcn at a higher level, securing 
the group's consent may be of prime importance. If 
so, the fact that the group has the opportunity to 
formulate the detailed action plan itself may be the 
decisive factor in securing its agreement, because 
in that case the final decision belongs, as it were, 
to the group. Everyone is committed to what the 
group decides and is collectively responsible for the 
final shape of the project, as well as individually 
answerable for his own part in it. Ideally, this-sori 
of agenda item starts with a policy, and ends with 
an action plan. 

4 „ 
Legislative iramewoTk: Above and around all con- 
siderations of "What to do" and "How to do it," 
there is a framcwork-a departmenul or divisional 
organization-and a system of rules, routines, and 
procedures within and through which all the activity 
takes place. Changing this framework and intro- 
ducing a new organization or new procedures can 
be deeply disturbing to committee members and a 
threat to their sutus and long-term security. Yet 
leaving it unchanged can stop the organization from 
adapting to a changing world. At whatever level this 
change happens, it must have the support of all the 
perceived leadrts whose groups are affected by it. 

The key leaders for this legislative function must 
collectively make or confirm the decision; if there 
is any important dissent, it is very dangerous to 
close the discussion and make the decision by de- 
cree. The group leaders cannot expect quick dca- 
sions if they are seeking to change the organization 
framework and routines that people have grown up 
with. Thus they must be prepared to leave these 
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Hems imitsolved for further direimion ind con- 
ralutkm. As Fnnds Bacon put it-and it has never 
been put better-^Counsels to which time hath not 
been called, time will not ratify." 



Mildiig prcpmtioiis 

The four different functions just discussed may of 
course be performed by a single meeting, as the 
group proceeds through the agenda. Consequently, 
it may be a useful exerdse for the chairman to go 
through the agenda, writing bedde each item Ki^ch 
function it is intended to fulfill. Hiis exercise helps 
darify what is expected from the discussion and 
helps focus on which people to bring in and what 
questions to ask them. 

People 

The value and success of a committe meeting arc 
seriously threatened if too many people are present. 
Between 4 and 7 is generally ideal, 10 is tolerable, 
and la is die outside limit. So the chairman should 
do everything he can to keep numbers down, con- 
sistent with the need to invite everyone with an 
important contribution to make. 

The leader may have to leave out people who expect 
to come or who have always come. For this iob he 
may need tact, but since people generally preserve 
a fiction that ihey ait overworked already and dis- 
like serving on committees, it is not usually hard 
to secure their consent to stay away. 

If the leader sees no way of getting the meeting 
down to a manageable size, he can try the following 
devices: (a] analyze the agenda to see whether every- 
one has to be present for every item (he may be 
able to structure the a^nda so that some people can 
leave at half time and others can arrive), (b) ask 
himself whether he doesn't really need two separate, 
nnaller meetings rather than one big one, and (c) 
determine %^ether one or two groups can be asked 
to thrash some of the topics out in advance so that 
only one of them needs to come in with its pro- 
pcMals. 

Kemerober, too, that a few words with a member on 
the day before a meeting can increase the value of 
the meeting itself, either by ensuring that an im- 
portant point is raised that comes better from the 
floor than from the chair or by preventing a time- 
wasting discu^on of a subject that need not be 
touched on at all. 




Papers 

The a^nda is by far the most important piece of 
paper. Properly drawn up, it has a power of speeding 
and clarifying a meeting that very few people under- 
stand or harness. The main fauh is to make it un- 
necessarily brief and vague. For example, the phrase 
"development budget" tells nobody very much, 
whereas the longer explanation 'To discuss the pro 
posal for reduction of the 1976-1977 development 
budget now that the introduction of our new prod- 
uct has been postponed" helps all committee mem- 
bers to form some views or even just to look up 
facts and figures in advance. 

Thus the leader should not be afraid of a long 
agenda, provided that the length is the result of his 
analyzing and defirung each item more closely, 
rather than of his adding more items than the meet- 
ing can reasonably consider in the time allowed. He 
should try to include, very briefly, some indication 
of the reason for each topic to be discussed. If one 
item is of special interest to the group, it is often 
a good idea to single it out for si^ial mention in 
a covering note. 

The leader should also bear in mind the useful de- 
vice of heading each item "For information," "For 
discussion," or "For decision" so that those at the 
meeting know where they are trying to get to. 
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And finally, the chainnan should not diculate the 
agenda too far in advann, dnce the less organize 
members wUI foiget it or lose it Two or three days 
is abont ligbt-unless the supporting papers are vo- 
liminoua. 

Other 'paper' considerflCfons: The order of items on 
the agenda is imporunt. Some aspects are obvious- 
^e items that need urgent decision have to come 
before diose that can wait till next time. Equally, 
the leader does not discuss the budget for die re- 
equipment program before discu^ing whether to put 
the rcoiuipment off rnitil next year. But some as- 
pects are not so obvious. Consider: 

O 

The early part of a mosting tends to Iks more lii^y 
and creative than the end of it, »> if an item needs 
mental energy, bright ideas, and dear heads, it may 
be better to put it high up on the list. Equally, if 
there is one item of great interest and concern to 
everyone, it may be a g(X>d idea to hold it back for 
a while and get some other us^l work done first 
Then the star item can be introduced to carry the 
meeting over the attention lag that sets in after the 
first 1$ to 20 minutes of the meeting. 

□ 

&mie items unite the meeting in a common front 
while others divide the members one from another. 
The leader may want to start with unity before 
entering into division, or he may prefer the other 
way around. The point is to be aware of the choice 
and to make it consdously, because it is apt to make 
a difference to the whole atmc^here of the meet- 
ing. It is alm(»t always a good idea to find a unify- 
ing item with which to end the meeting. 

□ 

A common fault is to dwell too long on trivial but 
ui^^t items, to the exdusion of subjects of funda- 
mental importance whose significance is long-term 
rather than immediate. This csn be remedied by 
putting on the agenda the time at which discussion 
of the important long-term issue will begin-and 
by stidcing to it 

□ 

Very few business meetings achieve anything of 
value after two hours, and an hour and a half is 
enou^ time to allocate for most purpc»es. 

□ 

It is often a good idea to put the finishing time of a 
meeting on the agenda as well as the surting time. 

4S 



□ 

If meetings have a tendency to go on too long, the 
chairman should arrange to start them one hour 
before lunch or ime lu>ur before the end of work. 
Generally, items that ought to be kept brief can be 
introduced ten minutes from a fixed end point 

□ 

The practice of drculating background or proposal 
papers along vriih the minutes is, in prindple, a 
good one. It not only saves time, but it also heli^ 
in formulating useful questions and Mnsiderations 
in advance. But the whole idea is sabotaged once 
the papers get too long; they should be brief or pro- 
vide a short summary. If they are drculated, ob- 
viously the chairman has to read them, or at least 
must not be caught not having read them, 

(One chairman, more noted for his cunning than 
his contentiousness, is said to have spent 30 sec- 
onds before eadi meeting going through all the pa- 
pers he had not read with a thick red pen, marking 
lines and question marks in the margins at random, 
and making sure these were acddcntally made vis- 
ible to the meeting while the subitr i was being dis- 
cussed.) 

O 

If papers are produced at the meeting for discussion, 
they should obviously be brief and simple, since 
everyone has to read them. It is a supreme folly to 
bring a group of people together to read six pages 
of closely printed sheets to themselves. The excep- 
tion is certain kinds of finandal and statistical papers 
whose function is to support and illustrate verbal 
points as reference documents rather than to be 
swallowed whole: these are often better tabled at 
the meeting. 

□ 

All items should be thought of and thought about 
in advance if they are to be usefully discussed, list- 
ing "Any other busines'' on the agenda is an inviu* 
tjon to waste time. This dMS not aI»olutely predude 
the chairman's announcing an extra agenda item at 
a meeting if scmietlUng really urgent and unforeseen 
crops up or is suggested to him by a member, pro- 
vided it is fairly simple and straightforward. Nor 
dMS it preclude his leaving ^e for general un- 
structured discussion after the close of the meeting. 

□ 

The chairman, in going through the agenda items 
in advance, can usefully insert his own brief notes 
of points he wants to be sure are not omitted from 
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tl» discussion. A brief msrginal scriUyle of How 
mush noticer' or "Standby anangements?" or what- 
ever is all that is neoKsaiy. 



The chainnan's job 



Lef s say that you have just been appointed chair- 
man of the committee. You tell eveiyone that it is 
a bore or a chore. You also tell them that you have 
been appointed "for my sins." But the point is that 
you tell them. There is no getting away from it: 
some son of honor or glory attache to the chair- 
man's nde. Almc»t everyone is in some way plea^ 
and proud to be made cJiairman of something. And 
that is three quarters of the trouble. 



Master or servant? 



Thdi appointment as committee chairman takes 
people in different ways. Some seize the op|H>rtunity 
to imp(^ their will on a group that they see them- 
selves licensed to dominate. Their chairmanship is 
a harangue, interspersed with demands for group 
agrerasent 

Others are more like scoutmasters, for whom the 
collective activity of ihe group is satisfaction 
enough, with no need for achievement. Their chair- 
manship is more like the endless stoking and fuel- 
ing of a campfire that is not croking anything. 

And there are the insecure or lazy chairmen who 
look to the meeting for reassurance and support in 
their ineffectiveness and inactivity, so that they can 
spread the responsibility for their indecisiveness 
among the whole group. They seize or\ every expres- 
don olf disagreement or doubt as a justification for 
avoiding decision or action. 

But even the large majority who do not go to those 
extremes stiill feel a certain pleasurable tumescence 
of the ego when they take their place at the head 
of the table for the first time. The feeling is no sin: 
the sin is to indulge it or to assume that the pleasure 
is shared by the other members of the meeting. 

It is the chairman's self-indulgence that is the great-* 
ta iiii||e barrier to the succ^ of a meeting. His 
o flnt duty, then, is to be aware of the temputios and 
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of the dangers of yielding to it. The clearest of the 
dang» signals is hearing himself ulking a lot dur- 
ing a discussion. 

One of the b«t chairmen I have ever served mider 
malces it a rule to restrict her interventions to a 
iinfl^e sentence, or at most two. She forbids herself 
ev»r to contribute a paragrai^ to a meeting she is 
chairing. It is a harsh rule, but you would be hard 
put to find a regular attender of her meetings (or 
anyone else's) who thought it was a bad one. 

There is, in fact, only one legitimate source of plea- 
rare in chairman^p, and that is pleasure in the 
achievements of the meeting-and to be legitimate, 
it must be shared by all those pr^nt. Mi^ngs are 
necessary for all sorts of basic and primitive human 
reasons, but they are useful only if they are seen 
by all present to be getting somewhere-and wmt- 
where they know they could not have gotten to 
individually. 

If the chairman is to make sure that the meeting 
achieve valuable objectives, he will be more effec- 
tive seeing himself as the servant of the group rather 
than as its master. His role then becomes that of 
assisting the group toward the best conclusion or 
dedlaon in the most efficient manner possible: to 
inten>ret and clarify; to move the discussion for- 
ward; and to bring it to a resolution that everyone 
undemands and accepts as being the will of the 
meeting, even if the individuals do not necessarily 
agree with it. 

His true source of authority with the members is 
the strength of his perceived commitment to their 
combined objective and his skill and efficiency in 
helping and guiding them to its achievement. Con- 
trol and discipline then become not the act of im- 
posing his will on the group but of imposing the 
group's will on any individual who is in danger of 
diverting or delaying the progress of the discussion 
and so from realiang the objective. 

Once the mcmbera realize that the leader is im- 
pelled by his commitment to their common ob- 
jective, it does not uke great force of personality 
for him to control the roeedng. Indeed, a sense of 
urgency and a clear desire to reach the best con- 
dusion as quickly as possible are a much more 
effective disciplinary instrument than a big gavel. 
The effective chairman can then hold the discussion 
to the point by indicating that there is no time to 
pursue a particular idea now, that there is no time 
for long speedies, that the group has to get through 




this item and on to the next one, rather than by 
resorting to pulling rank. 

There are many polite ways the chairman can in- 
dicate a slight imparience even when someone else 
is speaking-by leaning forward, fixing his eyes on 
the speaker, tensing his muscles, raising his eye- 
brows, or nodding briefly to show the point is taken. 
And when replying or commenting, the chairman 
can indicate by the speed, brevity, and finality of his 
intonation that "we have to move on." Conversely, 
he can reward the sort of contribution he is seeking 
by the opiM>site expressions and intonations, show- 
ing that there is plenty of time for that sort of idea, 
and encouraging the speaker to develop the point. 

After a few meeting, all present readily underatand 
this nonverbal language of chairmanship. It is the 
chairman's chief instrument of educatii^ the group 
into the general type of "meeting behavior" that he 
is looking for. He is still the servant of the group, 
but like a hired mountain guide, he is the one who 
knows the destination, the route, the weather signs, 
and the time the foumey will take. So if he suggests 
that the members walk a bit faster, they take his 
advice. 

This role of servant rather than master is often 
obscured in large organizations by the fact that 
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the duinnan is frequently the line manager of the 
membeis: this does not, hovrever, change the reality 
of the role of chairman. The point is easier to see 
in, say, « noghborhood action group. The question 
in that case is, simply, "Through which person's 
chairmanship do we collectively have die best 
chance getting the diildren's playground built?" 

However, mie special problem is posed by this defini- 
tion of the chairman's role, and it has an extremely 
in itiewi ng answr. The question is: How can the 
chairman combine his role with the role of a mem- 
ha advocating one side of an »%ument? 

The assurer comes from some interesting studies by 
mearcheis who sat in on hundreds of meetings to 
find out how they work. Their consensus finding is 
that mf»t of the effective discu^ons have, in fact, 
two leade»: one they call a "team," or "ssxial," 
leader; die other a "task," or "prolect," leader. 

Regardless of whether leader^p is in fact a single 
or a dual function, for our purposes it is enough to 
say that the chairman's best role is that of social 
leader. If he wants a particular point to be suon^y 
advocated, he ensures that it is som«}ne else who 
leads off the usk discussion, and he holds back 
tmtil much later in the argument. He might indeed 
change or modify his view through hearing the dis- 
cussion, but even if he does not it is much easier 
for him to show support for someone else's point 
later in the discussion, after listening to the argu- 
ments. Then, he can summarize in favor of the one 
he prefers. 

The task advocate might regularly be the chairman's 
second-in-command, or a different person might 
advocate for different items on the agenda. On «)me 
subjects, the chairman might well be the task ad- 
vocate himself, especially if they do not involve 
conflict within the group. The important point is 
that the chairman has to keep his "K>cial leadership" 
even if it means sacrificing his "task leadership." 
However, if the designated task advocate i^rsists in 
championing a cause through two or three meet- 
ings, he risks building up quite a head of antago- 
nism to him among the other members. Even so, this 
antagonism harms the group less by being directed 
at the "task leader" than at the "social leader." 



Structnre of discussion 

It may seem that there is no right way or wrong 
way to structure a committee meeting discussion. 



A subject is raised, people say what they think, and 
finally a decision is reached, or the discussion is 
terminated. There is some truth in this. Moreover, 
it wmild be a misuke to try and tie every discussion 
of every item down to a single immutable format. 

Nevertheless, there is a logical order to a group dis- 
cus^cm, and while there can be reasons for not fol- 
lowing it, there is no justification for not being 
aware of it. In practice, very few discussions are 
inhibited, and many are expedited, by a conscious 
adhermce to the following stages, which follow ex- 
actly the same pattern as a visit to the debtor: 

"What seems to he the trouble r' The reason for an 
item being on a meeting agenda is usually like the 
symptom we ^ to tl;e J(x:tor with: "I keep getting 
this pain in my back" is analogous to "Sales have 
risen in Germany but fallen in France." In both 
cases it is clear that something is wrong and that 
something ought to be done to put it right. But until 
the visit to the doctor, or the meering of the Euro- 
pean marketing committee, that is about all we 
really know. 

"How Jong has this been going oni" The doctor will 
start with a case history of all the relevant back- 
ground facts, and so will die committee discussion. 
A solid basis of shared and agreed-on facts is the 
best foundation to build any decision on, and a set 
of pertinent questions will help esublish it. For ex- 
ample', when did French sales surt to fall off? Have 
German sales risen exceptionally? Has France had 
delivery problems, or .less sales effort, or weaker 
advertising? Have we lost market share, or are our 
competitors' sales falling too? If the answers to all 
these questions, and more, are not established at 
the start, a lot of discussion may be wasted later. 

"Would you just he down on the couchf" The doctor 
will then conduct a physical examination to find 
out how the patient is now. The committee, too, 
will want to know how things stand at this moment. 
Is action being taken? Do long-term orders show 
the same trend? What are the latest figures? What 
is the current stock position? How much money is 
left in the advertising budget? 

"You seem to have sUpped a disc." When the facts 
are established, you can move toward a dignosis- A 
doctor may seem to do this quickly, but that is die 
result of experience and practice. He is, in fact, 
rapidly eliminating all the impossible or far-fetched 
explanations until he leaves himself with a short list. 
The committee, too, will hazard and eliminate a 
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variety of diagnoses until it homes in on the m(»t 
probahle-ibr example, the company's recent en- 
efgctic and highly successful advertising campaign 
in Germany plus new packaging by the market 
leader in l^ance. 

"Take this round to the dniggfst." Again, the debtor 
is likely to take a shortcut that a committee meeting 
may be %vise to avoid. The debitor comes out with a 
sin^e prescription, and the committee, t(x>, may 
agree quickly on a single course of action. 

But if the course is not so clear, it is better to take 
this step in two stages: (a) con^ruct a series of op- 
tions-do not, at Brst, reject any suggestions outright 
but try to select and combine the promising elements 
from all of them until a number of thought-out, 
coherent, and sensible suggestions are on the table; 
and (b| cmly when you have generated these options 
do you start to choose among them. Tlien you 
can discuss and decide whether to pick the course 
bas^ on repadcaging and point-of-sale promotion, 
or the one based on advertising and a price cut, or 
the one that bides its time and sav» the money for 
heavier new-product promotion next year. 



If the item is at all complex or especially significant, 
it is important for the chairman not only to have 
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the proposed course of the discussion in his own 
head, but also to announce it so that everyone 
knows. A good idea is to write the headings on an 
easel pad with a felt pen. This saves much of the 
time wasting and conf^on that lesult when people 
raise items in the wrong place because they were 
not privy to the chairman's secret that the right 
place was coming up later on in the discussion. 



Conducting the meeting 



Just as the driver of a car has two tasks, to follow 
his route and to manage his vehicle^ so the chair- 
man's iob can be divided into two corresponding 
tasks, dealing with the subject and dealing with the 
people. 



Dealing with the subiect 

The essence of this task is to follow the structure 
of discussion as just described in the previous sec- 
tion. This, in turn, entails listening carefully and 
keeping the meeting pointed toward the objective. 

At the start of the discussion of any item, the chair- 
man should make it clear where the meeting should 
try to get to by the end. Are the members hoping 
to make a dear decision or firm recommendation? 
Is it a preliminary dehberation to give the members 
something to go away with and think about? Are 
they looking for a variety of different lines to be 
pursued outside the meeting? Do they have to ap- 
prove the proposal, or merely note it? 

The chairman may give them a choice: "If wc can 
agree on a course of action, that's fine. If not, we'll 
have to set up a working party to report and recom- 
mend before next month's meeting." 

The chairman should make sure that all the mem- 
bers underetand the issue and why they are dis- 
cussing it. Often it will be obvious, or else they may 
have been through it before. If not, then he or 
someone he has briefed before the meeting should 
ffve a short introduction, with some indication of 
the reason the item is on the agenda; the story so 
far; the present position; what needs to be mab- 
lished, resolved, or proposed; and some indication of 
lines of inquiry or courses of action that have been 
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snggened or explored, as well as arguments on both 
(tf the issue. 

If the discussion is at all likely to be long or com- 
l^ei, iSxt chairman should pn^cKse to the meeting 
a ftnictaie for it with headings (written up if neces* 
8C17), as I Mated at ^e end of the section on "Struc* 
tuie of discussion/' He should listen carefully in 
case people fump too far ahead (e.g., surt proposing 
A course of action before the meeting has agreed 
00 die cause of the trouble), or go back over old 
ground, or start repeating points that have been 
made earlier. He has to head discussion off sterile 
Iff irrelevant areas very quickly (e^g., the rij^ts and 
wnmgs of past decisions that it is too late to change, 
or di^ant prospects that are too remote to affect 
present actions). 

It is the chairman's respondbility to prevent mis- 
understanding and confusion. If he does not follow 
an argument or understand a reference, he should 
seek clarification from the speaker. If he thinks two 
Tpcoplt are using the same word with different mean- 
ings, he should intervene (e.g., one member using 
pnmotion to mean point-of-sale advertising only, 
and another also including media publicity). 

He may also have to clarify by asking people for 
facts or experience that perhaps influence their view 
but are not known to odiers in the meeting. And he 
should be on the lookout for points where an in- 
terim summary would be helpful. This device fre- 
quently ukes only a few i^conds, and acts like a 
life belt to some of the members who are getting 
out of their depth. 

Sometimes a meeting will have to discuss a draft 
document If there are faults in it, the member 
should agree on what the faults are and the chair- 
man should delegate someone to produce a new 
draft lattr. The group should never try to redraft 
around the table. 

Fexha]» one of the most common faults of chair- 
manship is the failure to terminate the discussion 
eariy enou^ Sometimes chairmen do not realize 
that the meeting has effectively reached an agree- 
ment, and consequently Uiey let the discussion go 
on for another few minutes, getting nowhere at all. 
Even more often, they are not quick enough to close 
a discussion before agreement has been reached. 

A discussion should be closed once it has become 
dear that (a) more facts are required before further 
pn^gress can be made, (b) discussion has revealed 



that the meeting needs the views of people not 
present, (c) members need more time to think about 
the subject and perhaps discuss it %vith colleagues, 
(d) events are changing and lik y to alter or clarify 
the basis of the deciaon quitt soon, (e) there is not 
going to be enough time at this meeting to go over 
the subject properly, or (f) it is becoming clear that 
two or three of the meml»rs can settle this outside 
the m^ng without taking up the time of the rest. 
The fact that the decision is difficult, likely to be 
diluted, or going to be unwelcome to somebody, 
however, is not a reason for postponement. 

At the end of the discussion of each agenda item, 
the chairman dbould give a brief and clear summary 
of what has been agreo! on. This can act as the 
dicution of the actual minutes. It serves not merely 
to put the item on record, but also to help people 
realize that something w ihwhile has been 
achieved. It also answers the question "Where did 
all that get us?" If the summary involves action by 
a member of the meeting, he should be asked to 
confirm his accepunce of the undertaking. 



Dealing with the people 

TTicre is only one way to ensure that a meeting 
starts on time, and that is to surt it on time. Late- 
comers who find that the meeting has begun without 
them s(x>n leam the lesson. The alternative is that 
the prompt and punctual members will soon realize 
that a meeting never starts until ten minutes after 
the advertised time, and they will also learn the 
le^n. 

Punctuality at future meeting can be wonderfully 
reinforced by the practice of listing late arrivals (and 
early departures) in the minutes. Its ostensible and 
perfectly proper purpose is to call the latecomer's 
attention to the fact that he was absent when a 
decision was reached. Its side effect, however, is to 
:ell everyone on die circulation list that he was 
late, and people do not want that son of informa- 
tion about themselves published too frequently. 

There is a growing volume of work on the signifi- 
cance of seating positions and their effect on group 
behavior and relationships. Not all the findings are 
generally agreed on. What does seem true is that: 

□ 

Having members sit face to face across a table facil- 
itates opp(»ition, conflict, and disagreement, though 
of course it does not turn allies into enemies. But 
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it does suggest that the chainnan should think ahout 

yrbom he seats oppo^^ hhnMlf. 

□ 

Sitting ^de by side makes disagreements and con- 
toitttiOD hvder. This in turn suggests that the 
rhairman can exploit the friendship-yalue of the 
flctts next to him. 
□ 

Ihcie is a "dead man's comer" on the chaimian's 
light, specially if a number of people are seated 
in line along from him (it does not apply if he is 
alone at the head of the table). 
□ 

As a general rule, proximity to the chairman is a 
sign of honor and favor. This is most marked when 
he is at the head of a long, narrow uble. The greater 
the distance, the lower the rank-fust as the lower- 
sutus positions were '1>eIow the salt" at medieval 
refectories. 



Contfo] the gairulons 

In most meetings someone takes a long time to say 
very little. As chainnan, your sense of urgency 
should help indicate to him the need for brevity. 
You can also suggest that if he is going to take a long 
time it might be better for him to write a paper. If 
it is urgent to stop him in full flight, ihtn is a useful 
device of picking on a phrase (it really doesn't mat- 
ter what phrase) as he utters it as an excuse for cut- 
ting in and offering it to someone else: "Inevitable 
decline— that's very interesting. George, do you agree 
that the decline is inevitable?" 

Draw out the silent 

In any properly run meeting, as simple arithmetic 
will show, most of the people will be silent most of 
the time. Silence can indicate general agreement, or 
no imiK>rtant contribution to make, or the need 
to wait and hear more before saying anything, or 
too good a lundi, and none of these need worry you. 
But there are two kinds of silence you must break: 

I 

The silence of diffidence. Someone may have a valu- 
able contribution to make but be sufficiently ner- 
vous about its pebble reception to keep it to him- 
self. It is important that when you draw out such 
a »>ntribution, you should express interest and 
pleasuie (thou^ not necessarily agreement) to en- 
courage further contributicms of that sort. 
2 

The silence of hostility. This is not hostility to ideas, 
but to you as the chairman, to the meeting, and to 
the process by which decisions are being reached. 
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This sort of toul detachment from the whole pro- 
ceedings is usually the symptom of some feeling of 
affront If you probe it, you will usually find that 
there is something bursting to come out, and that it 
is letter out than in. 



Protect the weak 

Junior members of the mating may provoke the 
disagreement of their seniors, which is perfectly 
reasonable. But if the disaiprtement ecalates to the 
point of suggesting that they have no right to con- 
tribute, the meeting is weakened. So you may have 
to take pains to commend their contribution for its 
usefulness, as a pre-emptive measure. You can rein- 
force this action by taking a written note of a point 
they make (always a plus for a member of a meeting) 
and by referring to it again later in the discussion 
(a double-plus). 

Encourage the clash of ideas 
But, at the same time, discourage the clash of per- 
sonalities. A good meeting is not a seri^ of dialogues 
between individual members and the chairman. In- 
stead, it is a crossflow of discussion and debate, with 
the diairman occasionally guiding, mediating, prob- 
ing, stimulating, and summarizing, but mosUy let- 
ting the others thrash ideas out. However, the meet- 
ing must be a contention of ideas, not people. 

If two people are starting to get heated, widen the 
discussion by asking a question of a neutral mem- 
ber of the meeting, preferably a question that re- 
quires a purely factual answer. 

Watch out for the suggestion-squashing reflex 
Students of meetin;^ have reduced everything diat 
can be said into questions, ansv^rs, positive reac- 
tions, and negative reactions. Questions can only 
seek, and answers only supply, three types of re- 
sponse: information, opinion, and suggestion. 

In almost every modem organization, it is the sug- 
gestions that contain the sec^ of future success. 
Although very few suggestions will ever lead to any- 
thing, almcst all of them need to be given every 
chance. The trouble is that suggestions are much 
easier to ridicule than facts or opinions. If people 
feel that making a suggestion will provoke the 
negative reaction of being laughed at or squashed, 
they will soon stop. And if there is any stams-Jos- 
tling going on at the meeting, it is all too easy to use 
the occasion of someone's making a suggestion as 
the opportunity to take him down a peg. It is all 
too easy and a formula to ensure sterile meetings. 
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Tht uawts is for you to take qpeciti notice and 
diow q>Rial wannth when anyone makes a sug- 
geakm, and to discoiurage as shaiply as you can the 
•qnadiin^iefiex. This can often be acfaie^ by le- 
quixing ^e tquasher to produce a better suggestion 
on d»^ot Few suggestions can stand up to squash- 
ing in ^istine state: your reflex must be to 
]xid( out the best part of one and get the other com- 
mittee membos to help build it into something that 
mi^t work. 

Come to the most senior people last 
Obviously, Ais cannot be a lule, but cmce someone 
of hifl^ authority has pronounced on a topic, the 
less senior membexs are likely to be inhibited. If 
you woik up the pecking order instead of down it, 
you are apt to get a wider spread of views and ideas. 
But &e juniors who sun it off should only be asked 
lor contributions within their personal experience 
and competence. ("Peter, you were at the Frankfurt 
Exhibition— what reactions did you pick up there?"} 

dose on a note of achievement 
Even if the final item is left unresolved, you can 
refer to an earlier item that was well resolved as 
you dose the meeting and thank the group. 

If die meeting is not a regular one, fix the time and 
place of the next one before dispersing. A little time 



vent with appoinunent diaries at the end, especial- 
ly if it is a gathering of five or more members, can 
save hours of secreurial tel^honing later. 



Following the meetiiig 

Your secreury may take the minutes (or better still, 
one of the members), but the minutes are your re- 
sponsibility. They can be very brief, but they should 
include these facts: 

□ 

The time and date of the meeting, where it was 

held, and who chaired it. 

□ 

Names of all present and apologies for absence. 
□ 

All agenda items (and other items) discussed and all 
decisi(ms reached. If action was agreed on, record 
(and underline) the name of the person responsible 
hx the assignment 
O 

The time at which the meeting ended (imporunt, 
b^use it may be significant later to know whether 
the discussion lasted x$ minut« or 6 hours). 
□ 

The date, time, and place of the next committee 
meeting. 




Writing on the Job 



The Fim of Writing in Business 

Writing is important to business. Estimates of the time people spend writing 
in a normal woiiulay run upwards ctf 25%. Yet some researchers tidieve this 
may even be a low estimate, since people tyi^cally don*t con^der time spent 
planning thdr writing to be actual writing time. If we count both the time 
spent writing and the time spent reading what others have written, the figure 
is closer to 40%. That is a lot of time and it represeits a significant business 
expense. 

Poor writing is bad bu^ness. It slo^ down the cx»nmunication process, 
causes confusion, and encourages mistakes. Most businesses are inimdated 
with paperwork. There is just too much papa around-reports are too long, 
memos too frequent, correspondence too burdensome. When the writing is 
not only lengthy but t^ad-fiUed with mistakes, poorly organized, undear— 
writing becomes a hindrance rather than a tool for doing bu^ess. 

But good writing is more than just a tool for doing business; it is itself a 
business product In the widely heralded information economy, written 
information (whether in hard copy or electronic form) is often the 
commodity that is being traded. Product documentation, feasibility studies, 
product brochures, test reports-these all represent business products just as 
much as manufactured gcxxis did. Companies have huge sums wrapped up 
in their information products. 

Individual Writing in Business Settings 

Good writing is also important at the individual level. The memos and 
reports that emplo3ree8 write serve the interests of the company, but they also 
serve as a primary means of individual evaluation. It may never be stated 
outright that you will be evaluated on your written reports or memos, but all 
too frequently, nobody knows what you did until you put it in writing. The 
impressions formed you as a worker, especially by higher-ups who are not 
in your immediate work setting, are often t>ased on what you wiite. 
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Thus writing serves as a key means of job evaluation and plays a lazge role in 
decisions concerning pxomotimis and merit raises. Writing serves to 
establish and maintain an onployee's role %rithin a company. And the 
higher one moves within an organization, the more important and time- 
consuming writing becomes (at least until one reaches the lev^ of upper 
management, when oral communication becomes more important than 
writtoO. Supervisors write more than line employees; managers writer more 
than supervison. 

Yet the hnportance of writing is often not acknowledged. Researchers who 
loc^ at the workplace find that many emj^oyees feel uncmfortable with 
their writing. lAost employees feel they spoid too much time writing, that 
their writing is weak in one (tf a dozei ways, that they really need to brush up 
on the principles of good writing. Employers will complain &at they see 
weaknesses in the writing of others, perhaps lan^ting that colleges don't do 
a better job of training students in essential communication skills. They will 
also admit that their own writing could be improved. 

Many employees do not define themselves as writers or define writing as 
their work. Hiey say th^ are test engineos, ts l^ologists, or sales 
representatives, or accountants; yet these workers spend much of their time 
writing and many of thdr work activiti^ are directly aimed at producing 
Bcnne written product Many employee attempt to keep writing in a 
subordinate position, as something &ey have to do but would rather not. 
They see writing as a necessary evil associated with their fobs. Writing is a 
foe, not a friendly tool, a tool dosely related to success within the 
organization. 

The Need for Writing Training 

It is ironic that the importance of good writing is not more directly confronted 
in business settings. We acknowledge the need for training in new methods 
of accounting, or in management; by objective, or in using new data 
processing tools, or in hanidling new machinery, yet companies don't often 
recognize the need for trailing in writing. Perhaps this situation is changing- 
-a recent survey of top business executives noted that the improvement of 
writing skills was the number one priority for workforce training (National 
Public Radio, Nightly Business Report, December 19, 1989). 

Writing is complicated business. Writers need a special language to work 
with, special tazhniques for editing others* written language, axid special 
concepts for understanding what makes writing dear, forceful, and effective. 
Instead of working to gain these spedalized competendes, many employees 
assume they can £nply pick up what they need to know as they use the 
language. 
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This course attempts to taring the importance of writing to the surface-to talk 
explidtiy about good writing. As an emj^oyee, you need to know what 
counts as good writii^ how %yriters think and work, and hsm readers 
xespond to your writing. You med to recognize and contnd grammatical 
trouble spots and to have a language Ua doing sa And you need a few terms 
and some special skills to describe how sentences work, so you can control 
language and use it ^fectivdy. 



The Importance of Piupose and Audience 

The real key to good writing is a well-developed sense of purpose and 
audience. Good writing will foUow once a writer deddes exactly what needs 
to be accomplished and who can accomplish the ta^. And often, a dear sense 
of purpose and audience will prevent problems of grammar and word choice 
at the sentence level. 

The worst kind erf writing is that which has no dearly defined purpose or 
targeted audience. You might read a memo and wonden "Am I supposed to 
do something? What is this writer's point? Why am I bdng told ttoe 
thingsr And often, this kind of writing may have annoying errors or 
variation in word chdce tiuit indicate ttie writer's uncertainty (or even lack of 
thought) about purpose and audience 

When you shape a piece of writing around a dearly defined purpose and 
audience, you give yourself a tool for dedding what to indude and what to 
ddete, what to emphasize and what to downplay, and how to order your 
arguments and evidence. A sharply defined sense of purpose and audience 
will also guide you toward an appropriate strategy and tone. With a dearly 
defined purpose and audience, you can be^n %vriting to specific individuals 
with a dear sense of what you would like them to do. You then have a 
yardstick for editii\g and revisii^ that lets you measure how well you are 
communicating your purpose to your audiences. 

Multiple Purposes, Multiple Audiences 

Most work environments are complicated places, and purposes for writing 
reflect these complications. A writer will have an obvious purpose for 
writing, but behind the stated purpose may lie hidden motives of personal 
advancement, empire building, or efforts to change or influence the 
organization. 

For example, suppose I am a supervisor who has a problem with employees 
using the office photocopier for personal business. If I dedde a memo is the 
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best way to handle the s!tuatic»v this gives me an obvious purpose for 
writing. 

But belUnd the obvious purpose of stq>ping unauthorized uses tiie 
machine are other, secondary purposes that make the memo a complicated 
business. I do not wi^ to alienate those who haven't used the machine for 
unauttiorized uses. Nor do I ivish to make a contest of the problem^ 
challenging people to use tlw madiine witlumt being caught And I certainly 
don't want my employees to get tiie idea that the office will be patrdled by a 
photocopy pdioe squad. I would like simple cooperation from my employees; 
I want than to reoo^^Uze the reasonable nature of my request to stop using 
the machine for unauthorized copying. 

Most writing situations are like this-oomplicated, multi-faceted, somewhat 
touchy in their interpersonal complioitimis. 

Nor is it a ^ple matter to define an audience. My mono is directly 
addressed to those in my c^ce with access to the photocopy machine. Yet 
theie may be otl^, seccmdary audiences who see my memo. Perhaps my 
manager will review my files to evaluate my work. Perhaps I will end up 
having to disdpline an employee who continues to use the photocc^ier for 
personal use, so my m»no becomes a legal document used as evidence in the 
proceedings against the onployee. Suddenly, new purposes and audiences 
open up for my ''simple'* mema The words I wrote for my initial purpose 
may suddenly prove inadequate to the new demands on them. 

You often cannot predict where a memo will end up, into whose hands it will 
fall in addition to those named specifically at the top. Every time you dedde 
to copy a memo up or down the organizaticmal hierarchy, you risk appearing 
to go over someone's head or appearix\g to be insensitive to office politics. 
Often, the tone and approach that is ri^t for the primary audience-perhaps a 
. close supervisor-is totally wrong for the secondary audience-perhaps a 
manager up the line. 

Writing has a permanence that speaking lacks. Once you comxxut an idea to a 
paper, it has a life of its own. It ends up in files where you don't expect it and 
shows up at the wrong time. Before you write, your first step must be to 
dedde whether to write at all-whelher your purpose might not be better 
realized by telephone or face-to-face communication. 
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A Cdmmiinication Model of Writing 

Many writers find visualizing the communication situation as a triangle to be 
hdpful in conceptualizing writing tasks: 



The Communication Triangle 



Sub)ect 




Writer Reader 

In this visual representation, the message-what is actually being 
communicated-is surrounded by those features that shape the message. At 
one comer is the writer, the one who usually has some purpose for sending a 
message. The writer sends the message to some reader or audience- 
represented at a second comer-who has some reason for reading the message. 
Finally, in the third comer there is the topic what the message is about. So 
the writer, the audience, and the topic are closely related, like three comers of 
the same triangle. ' 

There is more to this representation, however. Note that the writer and 
reader are connected by one side of &ie triangle. They don't exist in isolation, 
but are directly tied in some relationship, represented by the connecting side. 
Every time you write, you establish sudi a relationship between yourself and 
your audience. You assume, as a writer, a role of either asking or telling 
someone to do something, of either cajoling someone into cooperation or 
threatening someone with unde^able consequences. In other words, you 
don't simply send messages about the world when you write-you impose a 
relationship on the receiver of the message. It is in this touchy business of 
imposing relationships that writers often fail, for their sense appropriate 
relations is often at odds with their reader's sense. 
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The other sides of the triangle represent the writer's understanding of the 
topic and the reader's understanding of the topic, two understandings which 
are rardy ecpiaL Sometinies writers get so dose to fhdr subjects, &ey have 
such thorough understandings, that tt^ begin to have trouble ima^ning 
what their readers don*t understand. They begin using jargon or acnaiyms 
(abbreviations by first letters, as in UNIX or ASU) and in^der language that 
their readers have trouble understanding. 

The relation between the reader and the topic is especially tricky because it 
involves not only the reader's actual understanding of and attitude towards 
the topic but also the writer's estimate of that understanding and attitude 
You loiow tiie feeling of reading s(»nething where the writer seons to know 
much more than you do. And as a reader, you may sometimes be alienated 
by writers who patronize you by assuming that you know less than you really 
do. 

Surrounding &e whole triangle is the very messy, complicated world that 
influences the written text. Deadlines, budgets, outside issues that compete 
for our attention-all influence the shaping the message. How messages 
are produced and delivered, what the reader's frame of mind is, whether a 
reader actually reads ihe message-^erything in the situation that surrounds 
a message helps determine its success. 

The commimication triangle can remind you of the complexity of most 
writing situations, with its key elements at each comer and the connections 
between these elements. Writing often feels like a balancing act, trying to 
achieve an appropriate l>alance between appearing too bossy or too undecided; 
between writing as an expert or writing to be fully imderstood (even by 
novices); between relying on what readers know and deciding what they need 
to be told. The triangle, with its geometry of perfect balance, offers you a 
metaphor of good writing. 



Becoming a Good Writer 

No book can teach you how to analyze your particular writing situations. To 
be a good writer-one who responds to the situational demands of particular 
purposes and audiences-you need all your analytical skills. 

You need to be firmly in contiYd of your work situation, imderstanding what 
needs to be accomplished and what are efficient strat^es for attaining your 
purposes. You need to !)e a psychologist, understaiuUng what motivates 
people and what alienates them. You need to l^e a manager, responsive to 
how duties and roles are assigned within your organization. And you need to 
be a politician, one who understands how to get competing groups to work 
harmoniously. 
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To be a good writer, you aUso need confidenoe. You need to trust your insight 
to believe you have good ideas worth ocmveylng. If you are insecure about 
the quality of your ideas, anxious about your authority, hedtant about your 
ability to solve proUems thrcm^ writing, youll produce writing that is 
obscure, riddled with jargon, impenetrate, and confusing. Many insecure 
workers try to hide b^Und their writing, tiirowing up smokescreens that 
obscure and confuse. 

Confident workers are confidoit writers-they articulate problems dearly and 
o^er solutions which will stand on their own merits. Good writers take 
responsibility, confident they have ideas others will respect and respond to. 
Good writers reoc^nize that most busix^ss situations are already cranplicated 
and don't need language which further complicates matters. Good writers 
appreciate prose that is lean and efficient, that works hard and gets the job 
done without a lot of wasted words. 

The problems of the vague, stuffy, bureauaatic style that are covered in this 
text tend to show up in the writing of employees who are new to the 
organization, who are insecure with their positions, or who are 
uncomfortable with their own authority. The principles we reconunend for a 
vigorous, direct, active style will only feel comfortable if you are confident of 
the quality of your work and secure in your position within your 
organization. In some ways, style is the man (or woman) and only a strong, 
confident worker can project a strong, confident style 
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ERIC 



f>3 



□ MEMOS D 




Most inemot are too onuto ovc a when tkey^re not 
written with ft qniQ pen. Too mtiqr wonii, too little 

potot Exeentivee wlio have to read dosent <^raemot every day 
react Bke this: 



**It*s not dear what Tin sujqxMed to do about this/ 
"What's the pointT* 



G4 



So put your idea in th« firat sentiNice. And if ymir »nniMny*s 
memo pads offer you a subject line, put ymir idea there. Ifyour 
memo streti^es more than a page, you need a ranmuuy at Uw 
top. Not just a statement of the topic ("In this memo I wiU dis- 
cuss . . but a stand ("We should eliminate 'Jw DaOaa i^t 
because . . /'). And evan a one-paragra]^ memo oecmnes 
clearer — works faster-— when you start with the pmnt. 

Don't begin with the background, sidling up to your subject 
("The purpose of this memo . . ."), or with elaborate defini- 
tions, warnings about the scope of the memo to omie, peiwmal 
remarks (unless you've got noMng else to say). If you must 
include any of this, put it below your opening. Subor&iate Uie 
insignificant to the meaningful. 

Mtike a Definite Rea>mmerukuion 

Go beyond analysis to say what you think the reader-HUid 
you—should do next. This makes the memo a trig^ for ac- 
tion, not just another excuse for delay. 

Sometimes you know what should be done, Init you don't 
want to do it. Or you know that to dedde, you need to cdQect 
some figures or interview an expert. If you*re jHitting <^ that 
work, then you*II resist making any clear recommendation m 
your memo. Here's what youMl sound like: 

MEMORANDUM 

DATE: December 8 
TO: Vice Prerident Merker FROM: Mel Burrows 
SUBJECT. Disk Drive Failures 

We have had problems with def^ve disk drivn. 
This has been going on for a year. At first, we diought 
we could just change our manufacturing ]Rt>ceduFM, but 
that led to even more failures. We*re now getting leM 
than 20% of the product ^at Quality Asfunnce. Now 
we could go bade to engineering, and adc for a new de- 
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sign, but that ndg^ take months or a year. Or we 
couW go out and buy a ififfermt drive right off the shelf. 
Or we could just manufiMiture an awful lot of them, so 
we could use the 20% that w<»k. Vm not sure whether 
Manufacturing can handle that khid of volume. What do 
you think? We've got to do somethhig soon, to meet our 
shipmmts. 

"We've got to do something now." Sure, but it won't be 
done too fast. At least, not by Mel. 

Before you write, then, take the time to do what any 
reader's imibably going to tell you to do. Talk to the manufac- 
turing people. Research the subject enou^ so you can make a 
conridered reconunradation. And ask yourself: am I prepared 
to act on my own recommendation? If not, revise it. 

Make It Even Shorter 

When you've got a first draft, go through it looking for parts 
to cut. Can you shrink a paragra^ to a line or two? Do so, and 
you've eboppjBd away some of the underbntsh, so a reader can 
spot your ideas rig^t off. Avoid this sort of thing: 

MEMORANDUM 

DATE; December 31 
to: Hank Holquist from: Mel Burrows 

SUVEcn Length of Mmnoranda 

It has c(mie to my attenticKn, frmn various sources, 
that Mme peojde have ihe feeling that our company 
mraios are gettbg a little long-wind^ Now I don't op. 
pose a little detail, and I always want to hear what you 
have to say, but I'd like you to issue a gennal memoran- 
dum wanihig peoi^ to keep the length of all but the 
most htqyortant or weD-TMearched 
dmiH hive to spend all dajr mdmg tlieiiL If yoo know 
wKat I nwtii. 
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Give the Reader Air 



White ipac« hdps. Open up the page bo the mder*s eye can 
zotHH in on key parts, without getting ttalled by « Ng blodc of 
type. 

When possible, use headings to break up the text. WilHtk 
spread out the items with bullets or numbors, and let some 
blank lines sneak in betwem them. 

Here's one mono that started as a dump. See how mudi 
easier it is to skim after the text has been given some breathing 
room. 

BBFOREt 

MEMORANDUM 

date: December 12 
TO: Jim Brandon fbom: Mel Burrows 

SUBJECT: Contract with CDN-Nippon 

We should |p?e our drive-shaft contract to (3)N. The 
main Iwnefits: they have the longMt expmnce with this 
particular engineering, they have manufactured more of 
this model than anyone else, they are offering us a price 
12% below any of their competitors; plus, we've worked 
with them before, and found their failure rate to stay 
consistently below 3%. The drawbadu: a month delay in 
startup, due to their previous commitnwnts, and a guar* 
antM of first optiMi on the next conbtict. Our lawyers 
say these conditions are OK. So let*s sign. 

MEMORANDUM 

DATE: De cem ber 12 
TO: Jim Brandon • FROM: Mel Burrows 

SUBJECT: Ccmttuct with ON'Nippon 

We shMild e^ve our drtve^shalt contract to CDN. 
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• THE BENEFITS: 

^They have the kmgnt experience with this particu- 
lar oigfawering. 
—They have manufactured more of this modd than 

anyoMdse. 

Their price is 12% below the lowest competitor. 

— We*ve worked with them before. 

Thdr failure rate is consistenUy below 3%. 

THE DRAWBACKS: 

— A one-month delay, due to their previous commit- 
ments. 

—They want a guarantee of first option on our next 
contract. 

CONCUSION: 

Our lawyorr give the OK. Let*i dgn. 

XJte Fomiiiar Organisaiion 

To speed your teader*8 access to your main point, follow a 
tia(fitk»d way of orgaiUxmg Yom . ^toid: problbn and sohi- 
tion; nudn klea aiMl proofs; and effect and causes. The reader 
wUl rec<^nize each of these airangemenu quickly, and will 
know whov to look for your recommem^ course of actirn. 

Steo- dear a rim|de-minded jdod through events in chron- 
ologicd or geographical ordep— easy for you, but hard on the 
readn. Sudi li^ exhaust themsdves without building to a 
coiwhision. They leave the reader wondering what you make of 
all thb information — and why you're askmg him or her to 
wade through it. 

Alt Your Key Idea fint 

Barically, mm from the most impmrtant to the least impm-- 
tant. A nmiH» b iK>t «i opera, a codctail conversation, or a 
nineteaith*centiU7 iwvd. 
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**1 know tkere*s a probleiii, but what doM this guy think 

^ould \m (kme about it?** 

*i didn't ju»t want facta— I wanted her opinion.** 

Before you write, think out your aim. If you*re not dear 
about that, your reader won't be. What do you want your 
memo to do? 

. To get action: persuade the boas to okay your new 
plan; set a deadtine and schedule for a group; confirm 
what you will do, and what you expect others to do. 

• To avoid blame: "report" the facts, while justifying 
yourself, or "make your case" in the files. 

• To answer a question: make an argument for your 
ideas, under the guise of a neutral report; or say what 
policy you recommend- 



So Make a Point 

Show what you expect your reader to do next — approve 
your idea, blame someone else, okay your budget. Even when 
someone has asked you to "just outline the situation,*' they are 
likely to ask for your suggestions. Save time and put them in 
writing now. 

Of course, saying what you think commiu you to a position. 
You have to take a stand and not weasel out of it halfway 
through or mound up so much mush around your idea that no 
one will ever spot it again. (Cowardice breeds bad writing as its 
camouflage.) Be brave enough to make a real point. 



Rewrite 



Many people think a memo's just a note, so they can ramble 
on and on and touch on thb and that and exit leaving a pile of 



MEMOS 



words behind. In fact, dictation encourages meanderinji 
memos fike this: ^ 

MEMORANDUM 

DATE: December 10 
TO; Dan Knipper from: Mel Burrows 

SUBJECT: Marketing Meeting 

Way back last October when we first got around to 
plamung this meeting. I thought I would be back from 
the NCA conference— it's going to be in Hawaii this 
year, thank God— I'm looking forward to getting a good 
tan, too. WeU. anyway, I figured I could easily be back 
in town by the 21sl, but now I've got to stop off in Los 
Angeles on the way back, to talk to some of our subcon- 
tractors on the Galaxy Project. So I'm not sure now 
whether I wiU be back by the 21st, or even the 22nd. 
I'm ju^ not sure how bad the situaUon is there. So what 
about the 23rd? Nobody reaUy wants to meet on 
t3iristmas eve, right? Fve tried reaching you on the 
phone, but your secretary couldn't speak to your sched- 
ttlc, so I figured Fd better send you this. Let me know 
float's best for you. Of course, when I get in, I'll be 
brushing sand off me. Know any good restaurants in 
Hom^u? 

Try reducmg that to two sentences— or one. You can cross 
out 90 percrat of what's there. That done, the point emerges. 
And with a few changes, you've got a memo someone can an- 
sww without spen^ five nunutM following the twists and 
tunis of MeTs free-associating mind. 

Remember, it takes longer to say something briefly— you 
have to cut out so much. So figure on revising two or three 
times, if you want the reado- to grasp your idea quickly, and 
act on it 
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Cet Out Fast 

Stop befw© your memo bccomi* a fun-A«a8 fweajdi 
paper. At the bottom of the page there should he no Jhan 
the typist's initials, and an alphabetized distribution hst. rf it s 
too long to be put on the "to" line. No "sincerely yours, and 

no flourishes. ^ . 

If you're aupling on attachmenta, fine, but make «we 
you've described them m the memo, so the reader's prepared. 
And ask yourself : is this really a part of my presenution? Or » 

it just decoration? If it is just extra weight, leave it out. 
A Memo on Memo$ 
MEMORANDUM 

DATE: February 15 
^. y<,u from: Jonathan Price 

SUBJECT- How to Write Memos 

Put your main point at the start! 

• Rewrite. 

• Give the reader air. 

■ Use familiar organization. 

■ Put your key idea first. 

• Make a definite recommendation. 

■ Make it even ^rter. 
« Get out fast. 
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□ KEEPrrmoRT □ 



llllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

■ Ilia 18 lAat too many repOTts end up looking like: extra 
•^L COTunenti piled on top of imnecessary sectiona, mir- 
rounded with iMeleM app^idieea^ decorated with flouriflhea, 
montiflienta, ami fUigrM wcA^ At the center, a ci^alque 
for any idea the writer may have ttarted %dth. Inaide that, a 
coffin. 

This over-decora lion buriea your meaning. So, if you're not 



making sets for an eighteenth^cntury open, keep it short 
Pare away the extras. 

Short words, short sentences, short paragrajrtis. wnyf 

• They're easy to digest. 

> I can see what it's about, fast. 

. 1 don't get cross-eyed looking at the page. 

- I get frequent breaks, between the Mocks of prose. 

So despite what you may have learned in school and the mU. 
Hary, choose the small word over the big one as you wrrte. 
Sometimes, of course, you must use the 
term because it's the only accurate word. But when you do find 
two words that mean the same thing, prefer the shorter one. 



For instance, 

REPLACE THIS, WrTHTHtSi 

Activate 
Implement 

Initiate ^ 
Modification ^^"^ 
Preparatory to 

Re-initialize SUrt over 

Utilize 

Reduce phrase«, too, 

REPLACE WIS: WiWWm 

At this point in time Now 

Due to the fact that Because 

ExhibiU a tendency Tcwds 

I am of the opinion that » thmk 

In a certain number of instances Sometdncs 

You wll find enclosed Here is 



If you do this, your sentences wifl tighten up. too. Long sen- 
tences are hard to follow. Most people can remember seven or 



words St « stretch. Afler that, they begin to lose track. 
Compare these two sentences: 

46 rORAS/ 

For the pnMhict we have just beai ^scussing, our re- 
ported sales figmes show a d^nite decline in the number 

of units being sold, but on the other hand our profit-and* 
loss sheets also can be examined to indicate an equally 
definite nptick in dollar volume. 

nrojiniSf 

We 9(Ad fewer units, made more dollars. 

Which is easier to graq>? Has any meaning been lost? 

I'm not recommemfing that yon make every sentence seven 
woids long. Ydtt*d sound like a robot— choppy and not too 
hri^. Vary the length of your sentences according to their 
meaninga. But trim eveiy one. That way, when you need to 
make a point, you can emphasiie it by drawing up short. Get it? 

"Every word you add dihites the sentence," says the con- 
temporary Am»ican poet Mill«- WaBwns. In fsct, whenever 
you throw in a significant qualification, you risk distracting the 
reader from the main idea. So watch out for sentences that: 

• Combine three or four ideas. Sort them out into three 
or four aentences. 

■ Have more than one adverbial dause (beginning with 
when^ because, althougfh whereas, afier, and before). 
A hint that one should start another sentence. 

• Contain mofe than cm that, whiek, or who clause. 
Who*s who? Whi<^ which is that? Again, a sign to turn 
one sentence into two or three. 

■ Take up more than three regular lines of text. 

Look at the length of your paragraphs, too. Few things 
repel re«k» more than paragrapha that take up three- 
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quarters of a page. Leave that to novelisto like WilHain 
Faulkner. 

To trim a paragraph, you can: 

■ Make sure you*ve got events in order. This may cut 
your paragraph in half, if you*ve been jumping 

V forwai^ and doubling back. 

• Ax sentences that repeat the same information, with 
some minor variation or flourish. 

• Leave out redundant examples. 

■ Throw out anything that docs not focus on the centnd 
idea of this paragraph. 

Here's an example: 
ORlGWAli 

Our study showed that potential customnrs inferred 
even U.S. savings bonds to stocks. For instance, some 
would rather put their money in life inraraiiM. Othera 
preferred to refinance their mortgages. Some just put 
their money in savings accounts. Remember that in our 
survey we asked people what they would do with 
$10,000 extra cash. We found slocks came in ninth, 
after other types of investment. Another way to put this 
is that our brokers face a difficult job persuading people 
to shift funds out of these other types of investment, into 
stocks. Of course, we may need to hire a different breed 
of broker. But that's another kettle of fish. The really 
important thing to keep in mind hwe b that we have a 
hard row to hoe before well get people to invest in 
stocks. 

fttVlSlOflt 

When we asked potential customers what they woold do 
with $10,000 extra cash, they said they'd put it in eight 
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types ln * eauueat " i n dte&ig ttfe testntuiM and U.S. 
^vinj^ Bonds—before tfiey bouf^ tlooks. So our bro» 
kers face a dBfficult job of pmuaaimi. 

A paragraph mi^t to exjn^ an idea one idea. The sen> 
tences inside olTer r^ioiients, drtafla, evklenee. If they don't 
sa|^>ort that idea, they're in the wrong paragraph. 

bi some wa^w writing resonbles caipratry. The longer most 
l ar pe iite r a wc«k« tiM mwe they knre forms. When the 
Italian de^pD«r Giusqipe GaOi KUou showed an old car> 
palter the dorign Uft the dabtu^ nmnfimmt in the. picture at 
the begfmdi^ of ^ diapter, the carpoiter adced, 'is it a cake 
or a tomb?** 
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MEMORIAX. GENERAL HOSPITAL - PERSOIWEL POLICY MANUAL PER. POLICY #14. 



SECTION: FOURTEEN 


PAGE ^ 


SUBJECT: PROGRESSIVE DISCIPLINE 


OF 4 


APPROVED ^ 

ADMINISTRATOR 


DATS: 3/79 

3/1/81 
9/l/8« 
7/1/85 
6/1/88 



I. m£SS£ 

To assist managers and supervisors in making MGHer's aware and 

responsible for correcting inappropriate behavior, attendance problems 
or performance deficiencies. 

II. HHQ 

All MGHers 

III. POLICY 

A. It is the responsibility of management and supervision to inform 
MGHers., in progressive steps, if practical, of deficiencies in 
attendance, work performancp or behavior at work. 

B. Misconduct, as defined by MGH management, may result in immediate 
termination following a predetermination hearing. 

C. Probationary MGHers will be informed of their deficiencies and can 
be terminated without the benefit of progressive - constructive 
discipline, or a predetemination hearing. 

IV. GUIDELINES 

A. Progressive Discipline 

1. Progressive discipline is defined as informing an MGHer 
utilizing verbal counseling, written counseling and 
disciplinary action in such a way that the MGHer is aware of 
his/her deficiency and realizes what corrective action is 
necessary and what will happen if that action is not taken. 
The MGHer needs to have enough specific information to be 
responsible for his/her change of behavior. 

2. Verbal warnings should be recorded and retained by the 
supervisor in case they need to be referred to at a later 
date. 

3. "Suspension Without Pay" and "Decision-Making Leaves With Pay" 
may precede the "terminating" decision. See definition below. 
This ensures that the MGHer realizes his/her employment is in 
jeopardy. 
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Ill th« ftpproprlAte box aark' th« criteria Indicating Ita Inportanca to tha Job, as related 
I to tha Job description. Harks > j 

0 if the element being evaluated is of no importance or of only minor Importance ' 

/ if the element being evaluated contributes, but is not essential, to good 
performance , . 

■f* if the element being evaluated is important to the Job. 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 



irh each criteria vith the number that best describes the employee's performance as 
'foUovs: 

(1) Is so outstanding that it deserves special mention. 

(2) Bas demonstrated ability that is above that expected of a competent employee. 

(3) Competently meets all requirements. 

(4) Performance exhibits a weakness regarding the criteria. 

<5) Is not meeting the re<2uirements necessary regarding the criteria. 

(X) If the employee does not have the opportunity on the Job to show ability in thlr 
respect. 



^ rating of "3" describes competent performance. Any ratings of "A" or "5" must be 
Supported by facts » with examples if possible. In addition, explanatlcns of prior written 

r framings are customary. State the areas of performance in need of improvement, Ar.d 
tllne follow~up plans for remedial action. 



f 



^se the "Comment" section to explain the ratings given in that section. 



^fter completing the evaluation, discuss it with the employee so that he/she will know the 
Standards you are applying. Give the employee the opportunity to add any remarks he/she 
Wishes to make in the spaces provided for that purpose. This discussion can serve a 
guide to the employee in realistic career planning. 



I 
I 
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E 




E. 

F. 



untxpected problecs, «morgtnciAis, and d«viatioas frdm'rotitla*. 

Works tovard th« b«st* p«titnc car«' and 'servi,e« la' th« 'shortast 
tla«, at ehe lowest cost , and with * tha laasf' prassura on his/bar 
work group . . ; . - * 



2 « 

lORGAHIZIse: 



A. 
B. 

c. 

D. 



Budgets own tise wlself. 

Delegates and divides Che wprk for cop quality and efficiency. 
Makes clear, precise assignments. 

Starts work noring without delay, j . . . .. ... 
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BEST COPY AVAHABLf 



no 



I 




4. 



. v- vi. hazards , tad takas aetiea proaptXy.,; •* * * v, * • ' » > .i i^Sci ; : 
Ca C; ' S««s that ' hospital a^ipmsnt and svppUts ars ,us«d ' properly. ' 



V *, / safalTt 'Carafolly, and scononlcally. ■ . • . v 

S . HL* Of Rapbrta vorW arsa repaid* cleania;; and otbar Bsaiattoaccs nsads 



S 2i E. Sacs that accurate, up-to-dat« Accords are kept. 

COMMENT; i3i Ufijn^jy. CcnnCftnr>e<S kijQn urr»'»4- eroojuncnrrv^jiriA- Om^ ^ul^Vi 



MOnVATIOW AND COMMiraTCATlOW , 

S a. Shows genalne Interest In subordinates as Individuals. 

19 2 1 B. Creates work group pride. Builds a teaa feeling of value and 

importance la the hospital. 

IB 2 1 C, Acts as effective spokesperson for his/her work group. Supports or 

defends subordinates when coirrlnced they're right. 

(3 ^ D. Opens and keeps open genuine two-way com&unication with 

subordinates: 

2. , Listens co what chey have to say 

£j Keeps cheo Inforaed 

3 Schedules regular private and group aee tings with 

them 

Encourages and practices frank and open discussion of 

work matters 

_J Acts pronptly when presented with a question, problem 

or comislaint 



Squelches fears, rumors, and suspicions with facts 

H 2 i E. Give subordinates a part in recommending and planning work group 

changes » improvements* or re-organization. Encourages and g'!ves 
proper credit for suggestions. 

S 3 F. Conducts objective, constructive Performance Evaluations. 

H 3 G. Prepares and submits all required and/or requested reverts 

promptly, clearly, and thoroughly. 

COMMm; JlLOtpaobW^v On c^uiua -Vienna OjiS^iiO ,5>V-uj» uSi \S K^fM^^xt^ ihncrui^ i-o^^ 
<JlO CiS^ciUjtOkCr^ ^^KC)0\*JcHcY^^ ^Acrn^jAouj^ &iAJuuOv3o ^4f^'tC>. 
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A. Carefully plana aew aoployefl orlaacadgn and training. 

S • ? n •' B. Coaehas, ratbar. t'uan erldelzaa* suberdlnataa. - ' Eneouragas 

/ quastlons. Offira halp. Pralsaa oftan. \ 

■ '■ ■ ■ .' , f ' 

Q 2j C« Saaka vaya to davtlep subordinatas for paak parfoxaanca, earaar 

growth* and promotion. Contributes to ^roveaiant of . In-sar^lca 
training progra&a. 

JS' ^ J D. Assists naw taployea In adapdnf^ to the hospital etivlronaent . 



6. 

DISCIPLINE 



ffl ?s A. Knows hospital policies and procedures. Makes every effort to 

apply them fairly and uniformly. 

S 2L B. Steps in promptly when employee conduct could disrupt or endanger 

patient care or service. 

E C. Investigates discipline problems cbjecrively and chroushly. 

Listens to the employee's side. 

B D. Issues verbal reprlaands and warnings tactfully. 

0 X E. tollows-up on tardiness and absence. 

COMMEllT: vltb \«ajirS.oc^ V>oop;WS MioISJCTO /o.-iecx. poiUci^ A^.oc€ciuraO 

vl^S C^UicVS vJlo CcYTia -V& ^it*^\)i5Qn LJCi4V^ Orri^o^ Csj^x^ i urr» Wic-u> O Oj\«XXO » 
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B. ' Adaptable to major cfaaagts ia Cha daparttmt 







> * 

. c. 

• <• 


tfilllng €0 acctpc add«d rtsponslbilltias and asaignwies. " 






; 


Dape&dablft. On duty wben schadulcd. Raraly- abaant. 


m 






Participates la bospical education prograx&s. Including Banagenent 
develepnent courses. 






F. 


Is able to perform effectively under pressure. 






C. 


Able to Iceep job, borne, comBunlcy, and other concerns and interesta 
in balance. 


El 




H. 


Acts naturally and openly. Willing to a<telt to an error, to be 
human. 


Q 




I. 


Safeguards his/her ovn health. 




8. 

SU??CRT OF THE HOSPITAL 


1 Q 




A. 


Shows an interest in and dedication to the hospital as a whole. 


S 




3. 


Recognizes and encourages needed changes that would: (I) iaprove 
patient care, (2) reduce costs, or (3) make hia/her work group or 
Che total hospital aore efficient. 


1 


!^ 




Works harmoniously with others in his/her department. Cocptrates 
with those in other depertments. Criticizes privately. Credits 
publicly. 


1 ^ 




D. 


Doesn't hesitate to ask questions about hospital policies, 
programs, or plans, but follows through when decisicns are final. 






E. 


Supports hospital off-duty. Praises its patient care, services, 
facilities and staff. 


1 ^ 




r 


General behavior and professional conduct reflect credit on the 
hospital. 


1 CO^fMZNT: 
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^j' SnwlABY Additional facta # aiwciflc •chiOTCTanti, «tr«ngtht. ii««kn«»at»» or «ngg««fd 

'-provtaanta sot covarad nndar pravloua Itaaa.) . . . t^^. 



FOLLOIMI? FLANKED OfOrr^ OuJOAA^-HnOcJr 



\nsA pob V3^9^ acrm. ^tkn aoQ9u5:^i»^«H-iD\< 




® Qdbkrrt^ ^k4> ahead • €«ji^iar»N;V^ci\5> CamnriunnicocHirn Coua^jiu O^iiwJ *l I 



EMPU}Tf£ REVIEV: (Itecord may comment you have is the space under each rating element, 
or uae the space below, referring to the number and letter of the item you are 
dlscusalng.) 

1 have reviewed this completed evaluation and it has been discussed with me. 



(DATE) 



(EMPLOYEE'S SIGNATURE) 



Hy comments on this evaluation are as follows: 




Prepared By: 



Date: ^H-S^ 



Reviewed By: 



Date: 



PLEASE ATTACH AND/OR 
COMPLETE CRITERIA BASED 
EVALUATION. 
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Pe«K>mMNCE APPRAISAL AOQ04DUM: CHARGE NURSE . 

InstfiicMonK Plmsfl it maifc to fl» «aa maasuring aach factef at a point that mogt ehgaly InfflftfltAg ^ w 
appraisaL The review st'ttidd reSect a sound and Impaitial assessment of ttie miployee'a peffomanee 
on cutrently as^gned uMponsiblitiss. ConsidM' the wSm review pertod and consistencies In 
perfonnance levels, flefefwiea to lofa deficrieaon wW heto m^e a reatetlc mrateaL 



Deflnlltenoftenns: 

Consistemfy - SO-100% ^ the time 
Frequently - 50-75% of the time 
Rarely - less than 40% of the time 










1 


1. Pfovidss 'for nursing care on the unit and coordinates patients total 
needs with other members ^ health care team. 

2. A^^ nufsbig duties based on patient needs, avaiiat^ staff, tUsSt 
competendM and imit reeds. 

3. Ictentifies and resolvss pmbtems. 

4. Plans and evahiate$ with other staff men^rs appropriate patient care 
and documentation of same. 

5. Communicates wtthsupenrisor and PCC when enployee conduct doesnt . 
con^ with hospital poScy. 

6. Supervises an a^sects of patient care s^ven by other Rrrs. lOii. NA's. 
and secretaries. 

7. Comnurdcates pertinem infom^tion r^jardr^ patient mnditton to 
physician and nursing s^jervisor. 

8. Maintains current/complete patient recoRls. 

9. Supports philosophy, aims, and polides of Memorial General Hospital 

10. Orients new personnel. 

11. Uses equipment and supplies in an econontical n»nner. 

12. Prepares employees evaluations for review by Patient Care CoonSnator. 

13. Attends inservice, C.E programs and worfcshops to Keep clinical skills 
cunent 


V 
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